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Social Science in 


Bristol. 





_N our last we referred to 
~ the opening of the 
Congress of the Social 
Science Association in 


and so far as 

the real object of the 
Association must be 
considered as very suc- 
cessful. In a financial 
point of view it is to 
be feared there will 


occasions. 


important papers that, 
will influence future) 
legislation have been | 
read, and many valu- 
able observations were 
communicated in the 
course of the discus- 
sions that followed. A certain amount of these 
is preserved by the labours of the press, but 
much of the information thus orally communi- 
cated is altogether thrown away and lost. The 
public, looking on casually at the proceedings | 


Bristol, and the ad- -_ 
dress of the President, | school or other, but who are not; one million | greater frugality of the foreigners ; and when we 


Sir Stafford North. | two hundred and eighty thousand children grow- read that these foreigners made soup of oxtails, 
cote. It is now closed, | ing up in ignorance, in a country which calls | 


case on some former | 


The ad-| 
dresses of the Presi-| And that the causes which keep that class con- 


dents of Departments | tinually recruited are not so much poverty as 
were very good; many emptiness of brain and heart. Want of educa- 


prescribed by the supreme authority of the 
community ; how tosecure the least evil with the 
greatest good; how to reconcile the largest 
liberty of the individual with the least damage 
to the public need ; how, in fact, to adjust the 
machine of society to the inexorable necessities 
of its existence,—that was the great problem to 
be solved by the science of law; and on the 
correctness of the adjustment, on the wisdom 
of the solution, depended the weal or woe of 
every people. - 

The address delivered by Canon Charles 
Kingsley, as head of the Education department, 
was truly admirable, alike in matter and man- 

ner. Imploring a full discussion of certain moot 
questions, he bade society remember the broad, 
ugly, dangerous, disgracefal fact, that there are 
now—according to the computation of those who 
ought to know—about one million two hundred 
/and eighty thousand children in this kingdom 
who ought to be attending some elementary 





itself civilised, but which will be called by a 


less she mend her ways right speedily. Turning 
then toa subject of equal importance, and one 
which is exciting increased interest among 
, thoughtful women and men, the better education 


of girls, he said rightly, something must be done, 
not be so large a and done on a large and generous scale, in this 
balance for the year’s | direction. While devising plans for educating 
work of the Associa, #89 civilising the so-called dangerous classes, 


tion as has been the| ¥@ ™ust not forget that the most dangerous 


class of all—far more dangerous than street 
Arabs or thieves, is composed, alas! of women. 


tion, whether intellectual or moral, which leaves 
too many a fair savage, as he termed them (and 
too many not only of our lowest, but of our. 
lower middle class, are nothing else), with no 
rational or profitable occupation, no sense of 
duty or responsibility, no intellectual exercise 
(if she can read), save the perusal of illicit and 
exciting novels; and no ideal life, save one 
which will give fullest scope to vanity, laxnry, 
and passion. They must be taught that there. 
are higher objects in life than finery and | 
amusement; that they are responsible to 


j 


| very different epithet some 200 years hence, un- | 


substructure of truth, reason, and common 
sense.” Remarkable enthusiasm was excited by 
his observations. 

The Right Hon. Stephen Cave, in his address 
to the Economy and Trade Section, referred 
thus to 

The Position of British Workmen. 

“We have seen that the trading industry of 
England dates chiefly from the immigration of 
skilled workmen from the Continent, who not 
only practised their various handicrafts, bat 
taught them to the English. We find that their 
pupils were apt, and made rapid progress, 
especially in the southern and eastern counties. 
Consequently, although the earliest immigranta 
were welcomed, as conferring benefits in return 
for shelter, yet when in after years they arrived 
in larger numbers, flying first from the tyranny 
of Spain in the Low Countries, and afterwards 
from France, after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, they came to be regarded not so much 
in the light of instructors as of rivals. The 
English workmen complained that they could 
not compete with the superior industry or 





which were thrown away, just as the dory was 
within the memory of man, we cannot wonder 
that they managed to live well upon what the 
proud islanders despised. It was said that 
Massena kept his army before the lines of Torres 
Vedras seventeen days longer than English 
troops conld have existed, and that during the 
last year of the siege of Sebastopol, French sol- 
diers made savoury meat of what was flung out 
as refuse from our butchers’ tents. A story used 
to be told of a noble Polish exile who lived at 
wonderfully small cost in London on cats’ meat, 
of the composition and ordinary use of which 
he was wholly unaware. Bat without going 
so far as this, there can be no doubt that igno- 
rance, recklessness, and prejudice still cause the 
waste and refusal of excellent food among our 
operatives, and necessari'y increase their cost of 
living. To return: great jealousy sprang up 
against the foreign workmen, resulting frequently 
in violent outbreaks. We have all heard of the 
‘evil May-day’ in Henry VIII.’s time, and the 
order in the previous reign that bats should only 
be made in a city or borough, levelled at the 
Fiemings, who had established a manufactory 
outside Norwich, which, together with other 
disabilities, had the natural effect of driving 
sundry manufactures back to Holland, and ruin- 
ing the Norfolk capital. I think we have heard 
of similar rules made by the stonemasons’ union 
about working stones in # quarry. These dis- 
putes and jealousies, and tyrannical edicts, at the 
time of which I speak, chiefly affected different 
classes and races in the same country. Inces- 
sant wars of bigotry and ambition so desolated 


of such a Congress, do not realize the number ‘emselves, to the State, and to God for | the Continent that trade continued to flourish in 
of earnest and disinterested labourers such a/ ‘© precious gift of womanhood. In concluding England in spite of every obstacle; and the 


meeting includes, or the extent of their labours. | 
There are men in England who spend half their 
lives in working for the public good without fee | 
or reward, or any desire for it,—men who are 


a system of public education for girls of the} 
middle and upper class would organically develop | 


itself in due time. ‘“ Some such organisation | 


his address, Mr. Kingsley said he trusted that working of coal, and invention of machinery, 


together with the markets furnished by our 
colonies when the Continent was closed by war, 
completed,the commercial prosperity of England. 
Bat the restoration of peace to Europe and 


more often sneered at than applauded, and who: must arise, and arise soon. For a people like America has produced its natural consequences. 


will be scarcely alluded to when they die, though 
the nation may be then enjoying advantages 
resulting from their labours. 

Mr. G, W. Hastings, as President of the Juris- | 
prudence and Amendment of the Law Depart- | 
ment, made his opening address interesting as | 
well as instructive, no easy matter on such a) 
subject. The practical work of Social Sciences, 
he said, was to adjust the machinery of society | 
so that it might move in harmony with the great. 
necessities that impelled its progress, with the 
wants and aspirations of the people; and that 
adjustment could be effected only by the instra- 
mentality of law. The whole material universe, 
8o far as they could observe, was self-regulated. 
Bat when they came to man they found a change 
—a moral element had supervened, and the free- 
will, which was the grandest heritage of the race, 
had opened the flood-gates of evil as well as the 
infinite possibilities of good. Therefore those 
manifold evils that grew so persistently with the 
good fruits of man’s companionship had to be 
repressed, where that was possible, or regulated 
if they could not be repressed, by the strong 
arm of the law. The question how best to 
frame the rules to regulate, repress, and reform 





| education, inclades some better teaching of 


our own, so rapidly increasing in mere material 
wealth, and, let me say it, brate prosperity, can 
only be preserved from ostentatious frivolity and 
mere tinselled barbarism, by instilling a true and 
lofty civilisation in its sisters, wives, and 
mothers of every class. One word more, and 
I have done. Whatever we do for primary or 
secondary schools, or for our advanced ancient 
universities themselves, let us see that our 
primary education, and still more our advanced 


nature and of fact. Let us see that the children 
of these realms are taught, if not the principles 
of physical science, at least some of those habits 
of careful observation and sound induction which 
alone make physical science—indeed, which 
alone make health and wealth upon this planet 
—possible. No one is more deeply convinced 
than I am of the need of sound religious 
teaching. But no one is more deeply convinced 
than I am that even the best religious teaching, 
eepecially in these days, will bear but stunted 
and shrivelled fruit unless accompanied by 
physical teaching ; and thus supported (as all 
human thought should be), humanized in the 
minds of teachers and of children alike on a 





Coal, iron, and copper have been discovered in 
many districts, and the industry and frugality of 
the Continental workman, now on his own soil, 
again forms matter for complaint. The managers 
of the trade-unions, while loudly denying that 
their peculiar rules have rendered this compe- 
tition more formidable, give a } ractical refuta- 
tion of their own arguments by their anxiety to 
extend those rules to foreign countries. Others, 
again, propose to handicap their foreign com- 
petitors by the re-imposition of import duties 
on manufactured articles. Bat how can it be 
more just to impose a tax on manufactured 
goods, for the protection of manufacturers or 
artisans, on the plea that such articles are made 
much cheaper abroad, than on corn, for the sake 
of increasing the profit of the agriculturist and 
wages of the labourer, on the ground of unfair 
competition with virgin soils and less uncertain 
climes ?” 

“Though I have said that we cannot expect to 
retain our high commercial position unless we 
preserve our character for energy and integrity, 
yet I must be understood to feel much apprehen- 
sion on this score. Transactions have, no doubt, 
too often taken place not wholly consistent with 
the stainless faith of the British merchant; bat 
that this faith still stands high is proved by the 
fraudulent devices of foreign igs a aps pur- 

of passing off their wares as British manu- 
ec Parvign goods with false trade-marks 
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are shipped to England, merely to be sent out 
again with the clearance of the British Custom- 
house. And it is said that in Hamburg there is 
a manufactory fully employed in forging the 
labels of one great English firm.” The right hon. 
gentleman went on at some length to explain 
the error, in considering questions of politica! 
economy, of generalising from too few instances, 
remarking on the mistake of those who laid all 
the blame of the late crisis on the principle of 
limited liability. He proceeded—‘“ We are en- 
titled to ask whether fewer companies would 
have bcen formed under the old law, and whether 
their collapse was owing to the new system, 
when we find how few were the instances in 
whivh the arrears of calls were paid up, and that 
in such cases, therefore, it was of no practical 
consequence whether the liability was limited or 
not. Surely it is an arbitary interference with 
the freedom of action, to say that a man shall 
not be at liberty to stake as much or as little as 
he pleases on a commercial venture. Moreover, 
it has been proved by bitter experience that re- 
puted wealth is a broken reed, and the frequent 
failare of various banks and other mercantile 
firms might have shaken the trast of the most 
confiding in unlimited liability.” 

The Health Department was under the ad- 
mirable presidency of Dr. Symonds. We take 
two paragraphs from his address :— 


Health Machinery. 


“ Dr. Rumsey, with a masterly hand, chalked 
ont lines and parallels for the fature extension of 
sanitary legislation, while Dr. Stewart presented 
strong statistics and vivid pictures of the good 
that must accrue to mankind when even the 
present very imperfect machinery of hygienic 
improvement has had fair play. But all of 
these writers afford abundant proof that if we 
wish to bring out the life and strength of this 
great people, and to 

* Cleanse its foul bosom of that perilous stuff, 
That weighs about ite heart,’ 
we must have efficient machinery and a greater 
number of workers. They must be men accom- 
plished in the sciences that belong to this de- 
partment, and also men who have had tho- 
roughly practical training. Their occupation 
must be the care of the public health, and of that 
only. They must be above the control, and 
independent of the appointment, of local boards, 
for there must be neither favour nor fear in 
their relations with local authorities and with | 
local possessors of property. If they are} 
thought to strain their power, and to encroach | 
too much on public finances, that is, on local 
rates and taxes, let them be amenable to 
censure and restraint from the hands of the 
national administration. It is extremely diffi- 
cult for locally-appointed inspectors and local | 
boards to do their duty when they have to deal 
with the dwellings of the poor. They come 
into conflict with individual interests, often with 
the interests of persons powerfully influential in 
the locality. But there are a vast number of 
subjects that would fall under the care and con- 
trol of such State officers, who would have no’ 
other duties to perform than those which belong 
to their special office. There would be no struggle | 
between the claims of public work, ill paid, and | 
those of private engagements, which are the | 
main dependence of the officer for subsistence. | 
The interests of the public would not be subject | 
to the fortunate accident of alighting or not on | 
an able and assiduous agent like Mr. Davies, of 
this city, who has zeal and activity enough to) 


combine successfally both public and private | 


duties. The work of such an officer as we have 
indicated would comprehend not merely the in- 
spection of the dwellings and lodging-houses of 


| 


the labouring classes, and streets and thorough- | 


fares, but rivers and watercourses, also work- 
shops, factories, and mines, would come under 
his survey. Again, he would have to watch the 
public market-places, the stall of the seller of 
fruit and vegetables, the shambles of the batcher, 
the shops of the vendors of possibly adulterated 
food and adulterated drugs; in fact, all places 
where refuse may accumulate and noxious pro- 
ducts arise, and whence deleterious substances 
may be disseminated. The registration of births 
and deaths might or might not fall to his lot, or 
to that of some other medico-legal fanctionary ; 
but certainly it would be his duty to watch the 
progress of sickness in the population, not 
merely as measured by death-rates. His work, 
like that of this Association, would be to pre- 
vent or reduce the deadly records of the public 
registrar, and with a view not only to save life, 


provide for these things. 
| be left to self-seeking, ambitious consuls and 


| were put in their right place, the 


Suitable Amusements. 


“The great misery of the world is not dying, 
but dragging on a maimed, mutilated existence, 
in which labour is suffering, and pleasure is & 
burden and disappointment, a state without 
spring, and without light or colour, or at best a 
dall, monotonous chiaroscuro, which, if not dis- 
tressing, is utterly joyless. Yet to vast multi- 
tudes life is nothing better, because in the 
districts inhabited the fountains of life are 
inadequate, or are adulterated and poisoned. We 
cannot very much wonder that the artisan, dulled 
and half stupified by the close air and ill odours 
of the workshop and the lodging, or by the 
fumes of the factory, should reel into the cheer- 
ful beerhouse or the glittering gin-shop, craving 
for some temporary relief to his weariness and 
depression. I need scarcely remark, en passant, 
that one of the most crying wants of the com- 
munity, with regard to public health, is provision 
for unobjectionable amusement. In supplying 
| his needs it is not enough to give him oxygen in 
plenty, and pure water and wholesome food: he 
| has to be entertained as well as fed. Recreation 
‘and play are as necessary to mankind as are 
|feod and raiment. And if there are not sources 
| of rational and innocuous amusement, then there 
will inevitably be riot and debauchery. An en- 
lightened and refined community will some day 
It will not, as of old, 





“emperors to corrupt the people with ‘panem et 

circenses;’ but Governments will keep a 
paternal eye over the sports and amusements, as 
well as over the health aud the toil of the great 
|mass of the community. Here, however, we are 
encroaching on other departments. But indeed 
it cannot be otherwise than that the departments 
should occasionally overlap each other. The 
mind and the body, the body and the mind; the 
|laws that bind and the laws that loose; the 
knowledge that strengthens and enlivens; and 
|the economy that provides and husbands the 
|resources of life and strength; all of these in 
their several requirements and operations are 
| perpetually crossing and interpenetrating each 
other as the unavoidable result of the com- 
positeness of man’s constitution, and of its 
correlative wants.” 


} 


Of the proceedings of the various depart- 


ments we can say but little for want of space. 
We must confine ourselves to subjects particu- 
larly within our province. 


Government and the Public Health. 


Dr. W. Budd opened the subject put down for 
discussion, ‘‘Can Government further bene- 


ficially interfere in the prevention of infectious ,, 


diseases. He said,— 

* He would set out by taking up two leading positions: 
first, that the vast and multitudinous brood of infectious, 
or, ashe preferred calling them, self. propagating diseases, 
were the great field of preventive medicine; and still 
more emphatically that those diseases presen‘ed preven- 
tion with its great opportunity. 


London, in the years 1863 and 1866, he showed that in the 


| former deaths from all causes amounted to 69,883, and of | 


this number 10,049 resulted from infectious diseases ; and 
in the latter deaths from all causes amounted to 81,808, 
and of this number 19,626 resulted from infections diseases. 
When the diseases which really were self-propagating 
would be nearly one- 
third of the total number of deaths, and nearly one-half 


of the total sickness; but he did not wish them to take | 


that for more than his own opinion, which he dared say 


many of them would regard as somewhat exaggerated in | 


that matter. The figures showed that of all the legions 


that made up the great army of death, that of the infec- | 


tious diseases was at once the most active and the most 
deadly. They had as yet counted only the slain, and if 
they multiplied them by some ten or twelve, those who 
were wounded and amid great pain struggled through, they 
would have some idea of the loss of human power, and the 
amount of human misery which those diseases entailed upon 
them. He believed on the principle Salus populi suprema lex 
the means of destroying infectious diseases was the State 
medicine, Men would ect on the enactments of the State 


, when their herds were endangered; but why were they | 


| 80 slow in putting in force enactments when they them- 
| selves were threatened with disease? 15,000 men perished 
| annually by typhoid fever, and no measure had yet been 
taken to destroy the poison by which that vast mortality 


men, To that number they must add 140,000 more, which 

annually passed through the protracted misery of the 
| disease, The action of the Privy Council was excellent 
as far as it went; but it did not go far enough. What he 
would urge was, that, first, they should have a thoroughly 
efficient administrative department of Government pre- 
sided over by a minister of public health for the super- 
intendence of all sanitary matters, and to enforce the law 
on all recusant public officers; secondly, a compulsory 
appointment of medical officers responsible to the central 
department, and with salaries adequately sufficient to com- 
mend the undivided services of able men, not only in large 
towns, bat in rural districts; thirdly, the institution of 
fever hospitals in towns and cottage hospitals in the 
country; fourthly, the issue of codes of prevention, to be 
drawn up under the authority of cent boards ; fifchly, 





but also to make life happier and more useful. 


the establishment of depéts for disinfectants, &c., in every 
anion; sixthly, instruction in all public schools for the 


was kept up, and thus day by day the dragon’s teeth were | 
| sown throughout the land, which were to spring up armed | 





higher and lower classes of the laws by which infectious 
diseases spread, and the principles to be acted on to pre. 
vent their spreading; and lastly, the institution in lj 
medical schools of special courses of instruction in pre. 
ventive medicine,” 

Dr. Trench (Liverpool) alluded to the Act of 
1866, which he maintained was sufficient for 
public purposes, without farther legislation. 

Mr. D. Davies (medical officer of the Bristol 
Local Board) thought the Act of 1866 might be 
sufficient if municipal bodies would take ad. 
vantage of it, and make by-laws; but they would 
not do so in many instances. He believed they 
might stamp out typhus in Bristo!, but they had 
it brought there from Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and Ireland. There was one case 
which was brought from Glasgow by rail, and 
how many were poisoned on the way no one 
knew. The case went to the Infirmary, and wag 
sent thence to St. Peter’s Hospital. The ad. 
vantage of a central authority was that action 
jcould be brought to bear on the country 
| generally, for with respect to Bristol at present, 
the outlying parish of St. George was always 
| full of typhoid fever. 
| Dr. Pearce denied the advisability of Par. 
liament taking further action in respect to 
| infections diseases. 
| Mr. Godwin said they would do more harm in 
letting the opinion go from this department that 
there was not any need of Government interfer. 
ence in the matter of health than all the other 
departments would do good. He would move 
the following resolution :—‘ That this meeting is 
of opinion that not merely can Government 
beneficially interfere in the prevention of in- 
fectious disease and the general promotion of 
sanitary reform, but that it is imperatively called 
on, after sufficient inquiry and after the receipt of 
the report of the Royal Commission, to move at 
once and effectively, to arrange and simplify exist- 
ing statutes, to make sanitary legislation com- 
pulsory, and to assist in obtaining for the people 
pure air, pure water, and pure food.” A great 
deal had been done in Bristol; there appeared 
to be a good Local Board of Health there, and 
the death-rate was improved ; bat it was not 
yet what it might be. He had seen in Bristol 
some most frightful places, where a good stateof 
health was certainly not possible. Parts near 
‘the cathedral might be instanced, and near the 
gas-works ; the Quarry, where men, and women, 
and children where huddled together in small 
low rooms, without back windows, so that there 
| was no possibility of air, and if any epidemic 
| broke out there such was the state of health 
‘that it would carry off large numbers of them. 
| After long discussion, the motion was carried 
by a large mejority ; together with one moved 





Mr. Michael, “That in order to secure the 
' efficient action of sanitary law, it is desirable that 
/a special department of the public State should 
be created for the supervision and regalation of 
the public health.” 

The Sewage Question. 

At another meeting of the department, Mr. J. 
V. N. Bazalgette read a paper “ On the Sewage 
Evil, its Cause and Eff-cts, with Suggestions for 
its Remedy.” He said pamphlets, blue books, 
reports, and newspaper correspondence had 
already accumulated a mass of contending 
‘opinions before which local boards and other 
authorities entrusted with the care of public 
health stood appalled, and whilst all were unaui- 
mous in the opinion that “something must be 
done,” all were equally irresolate as to what 
particular mode was the best, and seemed waiting 
for “something to turn up.” That irresolation 
and consequent most injurious delay in disposing 
of the sewage of towns arose in a great measure 
from the desire of individuals to stereotype some 
one particular method as the only efficient means 
to be adopted in every case, regardless of locality 
and of the varying conditions which existed in 
every town. As Dr. insisted upon ” 
celebrated specific to the mavifest advantage ° 
the undertakers, so the irrigationists, regardless 
| of climate'r locality, insisted upon flooding the 
/neighboarhood of all towns with the crude con- 
tents of the sewers, as though marvellous crops 
of a rank herbage were the only desideratam, 
and the certain immediate precursor of the 
millenniam. There were, doubtless, instances 
in which irrigation would be found to be not 
only the most efficient, but, perhaps, even the 
most economical mode ; but from all he had yet 
seen, he was unwilling to admit any system coul 
be considered advisable which did not commence 


Alluding to a chart | 
which he had prepared of the deaths from all causes, in | 





: : se d 
its operations by deodorising the sewage, 8D° 
thus retaining many of its most valuable com 
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stituents which now were wasted by evaporation 
and exhalation, to the manifest annoyance and 
injary of the neighbourhood when the operation 
was carried on, and long before vegetation had 
been afforded the opportunity of absorbing them 
as it gradually did, when its powers were allowed 
to act. It must always, moreover, be borne in 
mind that irrigation required large tracts of 
ground which could only be obtained at a 
distance from towns; that that required costly 
works to carry the sewage, with annual expense 
for maintenance ; and he might there be allowed 
to quote the case of Leamington, which, with a 
population of 17,454, had undertaken at an esti- 
mated cost of 12,0001., and entailing an annual 
expenditure of 7001., irrespective of the interest | 
on the original outlay, to convey their sewage 

two miles and a half from the town, the only 

receipt to set off against the expense being 4501., 

paid by the individual who had the sewage. Re- 

ferring to the various systems “adopted for 

disposing of town sewage, he said that the one 

at Stroud was the best that he had seen. 

Mr. W. Hope read a paper “ On Town Sewage,” 
in which he urged that funds should be forth- 
coming to have the best system of sewage for 
large communities tested, so that the health of 
the public might not suffer, and the valuable 
matter now often wasted preserved for agrical- 
tural purposes, 

Mr. 8. Sneade Brown read a paper “On the 
Ventilation of the Sewers of Clifton.” He said 
Clifton now extended from Clifton-road, Clifton- 
down, over what were until lately green fields, as 
far as Kedland and Whiteladies’-road, and was.at 
the present time undergoing a still more rapid ex- | 
tension, and spreading iteelf over the inter- 
vening spaces. Taking 311 ft., the elevation 
given in the map for the Observatory (so called), 
the height of the highest part of Upper Clifton, 
adjoining the Dardbam-down, could not now be 
less than 300 ft. above the bed of the river, and 
the upper part of Redland stood still higher. 
The Clifton sewerage system was distinct from 
that of Bristol. It comprehended ten branches, | 
uniting in a main sewer which discharged down 
a steep incline about 240 ft. above the bed of the 
river into the Avon, at the foot of Clifton-down, 











where it mixed with the contents of the great spoke as to what she had been doing in| she . 


Bristol sewer, received from the outfall into the 
river higher up. The Journal of Science for | 
October, 1866, animadverted on the commingling | 
of the tides of sewage in the bed of the Avon 
so near the town as an engineering mistake, and 
a@ breach of hygienic laws. The writer de- | 
scribed peculiarities of the sewers at Clifton, and 
said what he had discovered respecting them 
induced a reasonable doubt whether the official 
statement, “that the Clifton sewers do not 
require ventilation or flushing, as there is no 
deposit in it and never any accumulation of 
foul gases,” would bear the test of inquiry. 
He touched on the defective ventilation in 
the houses about Redland-quarry, and said 
the sewer air diffused among some of them con- 
stituted a grievous blot on the sanitary map of 
Bristol and its neighbourhood, in spite of a fair 
supply throughout of drinking-water and the 
natural advantages of its elevated position. He 
eulogised the doings of the local board and their 
officer, Mr. Davies; but he believed that public 
representations on matters bearing directly on 
the public health were of essential service to 
every public body ; and that the most dangerous 
condition for any community to be placed in was 


nO peace. 
The Bristol Times, discussing the subject since, 
says,—‘‘ No one engaged in the work had any 
doubt that it would have been much better to 
take the entire sewage of Bristol and Clifton in 
@ common and capacious culvert, to be carried 
down along the river side to its mouth ; but the 
cost was the question: and as the plan, so far 
as it went, was safe, beeause it could be supple- 
mented and prolonged Channel-ward at any 
time, the local authorities were content, for the 
present, to limit the system to a river outlet.” 
We are convinced, however, with the writer, that 
be the cost ever so considerable, they cannot 

long defer a further and more finished effort. , 

For as 

* Heaps of dead 

Will slay their slayera by the pest they spread,’ 


the sewage discharge does to some extent return 
by tide and through locks to prejudicially affect 
the salubrity of at least the ancient city, which, 
comparatively good as its health is, might be 
still healthier but for this cause. We must 
cease to pour the sewage of 170,009 people into 








& narrow river. There is no use trying to ignore 
an inevitable necessity. As it must be done, 
the present, we shonld say, is the next most 
favourable time to do it; since we have allowed 
a still more favourable time to slip by.” 


Houses for the Poor. 


In the Economy and Trade Department, a 
paper by Mr. F. Wedmore was read. The 
writer began by remarking that the problem of 
how to provide the City poor with healthy homes 
at moderate rents had been rendered more 
difficult by the failure of successive experiments. 
The erection of bloeks of buildings in the neigh- 
bouring country, and the institution of cheap 
workmen’s trains, had been of little avail, as the 
disadvantages of living in the country seemed to 
the poor as great as the advantages. Mr. Pea- 
body’s model lodging-houses were too much 
tenanted by those who, though they might need 
help, certainly did not need it the most; and 
this observation applied still more strongly to 
the “Improved Dwellings” at Notting-hill, in 
one of which there lived a barrister. It had 
been thought that by giving to model lodging- 
heuses something of the character of public 
works, their devotion to the legitimate object 
would be secured. But Acts of Parliament had 
done very little. Mr. Torrens’s Act, introduced 
in 1866, was almost a dead letter. There was 
little use in giving to local authorities—vestries 
and metropolitan “ Boards’ —power to spend 
the ratepayers’ money. They would not avail 
themselves of it. Vestries meet neither the 
larger view of Imperial Government, nor the 
feelings (personal and passionate), which were 
the stimulants to individual work among the 
poor at London. Some day the State might do 


much, when people had ceased to fear a‘‘ Pater- | 
nal Government” that boldly took the initia- | 


tive; but till then Mr. Wedmore saw no remedy 
but personal supervision, which, it should be 
remembered, could be indefinitely extended as 
volunteers increased. Cottage property in Lon- 
don was very remunerative. The writer de- 
scribed the atrocious state of some houses he 
had visited which were paying 20 per cent. 

At the Ladies’ Conference, Miss Octavia Hill 


London for the dwellings of the poor. The 
efforts made, she said, were directed towards 
raising the condition of the poor with their 
dwellings, rather than raise their dwellings for 
them. The landlords of the poor in London 
were almost always a low class of people ; 
their power over their tenants was intense, for 


good or evil, happiness or misery. The great 


want, therefore, seemed to be that persons of an 
upper class should become their landlords, and 
exercise a better influence. She was speaking 
of this to Mr. Ruskin, and he took the matter 
up, and gave her money, with which houses in 


two poor courts in Marylebone, which bore a. 


bad character, had been purchased. Some 
stables had been pulled down, and a playground 


made, but otherwise the houses were not altered | 


in the main, and most of the existing tenants 
were retained; the one condition being, that 
they must strictly pay their weekly rents. In 
this she was inexorable, but found, so great is 
the power of personal influence, that she 
searcely ever had any difficulties, though there 
were now forty families under her. 


turn their attention to this, instead of giving 
indiscriminate alms, they will do good instead 
of the barm which they now do. 


Knowledge of the Laws of Health. 


A paper by Dr. Lankester, F.R S., on “The 
Teaching of Physiology as a Branch of General 
Education,” was read. He observed that 
children must be taught to read, and when they 
read it was quite as easy to teach them to read a 
book on the structure of their own bodies as it 
was to read anything else. The Universities 
should insist upon a physiological examination. 
If boys were not trained in the rudiments of 
physiology, surely the girls ought to be. To 
them as assistants of their mothers in poor 
men’s families, and as nursemaids in the house, 
a knowledge of the laws of life was essential. 
If they were ignorant of the structures and 
functions of a child’s body, they made mistakes 
which were constantly leading to the destruction 
of infant life. He had no hesitation in expressing 
his conviction that the large mortality of children 
under five years of age was not due to vice or 


Mies Hill | 
went on to speak of the want of innocent and | 
“ ri’ healthy amusement among the poor, young and | 
to have “ peace, peace,” cried, when there was ojq saying that if those who had money would | 


crime, but to ignorance. At Jeast 2,000 children 
were suffocated annually in bed with their parents 
or nurses in England and Wales, and not five per 
‘cent. of those cases could be traced to vice or 
crime. The cause of death was the ignorance of 
the mother or nurse of the necessity of procuring 
for the children a due supply of fresh air. One 
of the great causes of the prevalence of pre- 
ventible diseases and death all over the land was 
the utter and entire ignorance of the majority of 
women of the laws which governed health and 
life. The amount of suffering and wealth that 
might be saved by a knowledge of the laws of 
disease was incalculable. 

The Workmen’s Meeting, always a feature at 
these congresses, was held in the new Co'ston 
Hall, of which we gave a view a short time ago. 
The meeting included some 3,000 earnest and 
attentive listeners, and was a fine sight. Con- 
cerning what was said there, and other matters, 
we may find an opportunity to speak. We would 
|simply add here, that Mr. Edwin Pears and 
| other officers of the association exerted them- 
| selves, together with some of the members of 
| the local committee, successfully in carrying out 
|the arrangements of the week. Such meetings 
do not manage themselves. 











THE ART LIBRARY AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


| So many are the facilities which are offered to 
the students of art, of architecture, and of 
engineering, military, civil, and mechanical, by 

the various educational collections that are 
grouped together under the general title of the 
South Kensington Mnseum, that a long list of 
novelties may be frequently described under that 
comprehensive heading. One branch of this 
institution, to which we are sure that many 
persons will be grateful for having their 
|attention directed with some precision, is the 

| Art Library. 

| It is well to state, in the first instance, that 

|the full advantages which this valuable collec- 
| tion of books and engravings offers to the public 

|are as yet, to no small extent, counteracted by 
| the inadequate accommodation at the disposal of 
brarian. Four rooms, squeezed out from 
‘the North Court, imperfectly supplied with 
borrowed light, and confined to an area which, 
measured on the published ground-plan of the 
Guide Book, does not exceed four hundred super- 
ficial yards, form the present most insufficient 
lodging of the Art Library, together with the 
reading-room, which latter only affords an 
available table space of less than 2 ft. to each 
person. It is but fair to say that no one 
can more distinctly perceive, and more per- 
severingly deprecate, this cramping parsimony 
of space than does the learned and courteous 
librarian himself. ‘ The arrangements for 
readers,” he reported last year, “can scarcely 
be called accommodation.” ‘ Additional room,” 

he again complains in his last report, “ is more 
urgently required than ever.” The space which 

was insufficient for the requirements of readers 
four years ago, has become wholly inadequate 
for a number nearly double that of those who 
attended in 1864 or 1865. “ The necessity of 
having space for the exhibition of the collection 

of drawings, prints, and photographs, of architec- 
tecture, ornament, &c., becomes more pressing 
as the collection increases in extent and valae, 
and the requirements of stadents seeking aid in 
the library, not from books only, but from its 

| store of art illustrations, become more varied.” 

The want of proper accommodation is com- 
pensated, it is proper to add, as far as is at 
all practicable, by the intelligence, patience, and 
courtesy of the librarian and his assistants. Stu- 
dents who have become accustomed to the manipu- 
lation of the illegible temporary catalogues of 
the British Museum, and to the loss of from 20 
to 90 minutes incurred during the process of 
fetching from the shelves any volame of which 
the would-be reader has succeeded in discovering 
the press mark, indicating its exact position in 
the library, experience a pleasant surprise on 
their first occasion of consulting the Art Library 
at Kensington. 

The readers there do not appear to be con- 
sidered in the light of intruders, of public 
enemies, or of ignoramuses, shamefully ignorant 
of the one criterion of education—knowledge of 
a MS. catalogue which forms in itself an un- 
indexed library. If the object of research be 
indicated, the officers of the library take an 
interest in aiding the pursuit. They seem to 
have not only a personal acquaintance, but an 
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intimate friendship, with the authors whose 
works are on the shelves, and to take positive 
pleasure in affording such an introduction as the 
student may be blindly attempting to obtain. 
Oa any subject in illustrations of which the 
Art Library is rich, and the student, wishing to 
be exhaustive in his search, is not previously 
acquainted with the literature, more information 
can be garnered at South Kensington in a day 
than at Bloomsbury in a week or more. The 
South Kensington staff, in a word, are not 
attendants, but assistants. 

The total number of volumes and pamphlets 
in the library is now 25,334, being an increase 
of 6.267, over that of the preceding year. The 
total number of drawings and prints is not men- 
tioned in Mr. Soden Smith’s report, but 5,133 
have been acquired during the past year. 7,878 
additional photographs have raised the number 
of these works of art to 32,273. A copious 
index to the collection has been printed, which 
forms, taken with the photographs themselves, 
an iconographic dictionary of objects relating to 
art more comprehensive than has been hitherto 
attempted. 

It is calculated that there exist upwards of 
30,000 old books of astrictly art character, all of 
which it is wished to include in the library. 
Some of these are scarcely attainable from their | 
rerity, but the great majority can be purchased. | 
The acqnisition, however, of all important old 
works becomes daily more difficult ; prices are | 
rapidly rising; and the competition of private 
collectors, and of the agents of public libraries, | 
especially those of the United States, is constantly | 
becoming keener. Sir R. Colt Hoare’s “ History | 





of Wiltshire,” Hasted’s “‘ History of Kent,” and subject, we should group together under the | 


of programme for the future catalogue of the 
Art Museum, and in that capacity is worthy of 
consideration. 

The classification of this catalogue is imper- 
fect, the arrangement being partly alphabetical, 
partly according to subjects, and partly accord- 
ing to the names of authors, The essential 
principle of all sound cataloguing—the double 
arrangement of index of subject and index of 
author—is lost sight of. The volumes included 
in the library are recounted, under the names of 
the authors when known, and under the title of 
the subject when anonymous, in the series which 
are thus arranged :—A. Alphabets, Writing, &c. 
B. Anatomy, Physiology, &c. C. Antiquities, 
Ancient and Mediwval. D. Architecture. E. 
Art: 1. General; 2. Practice; 3. Taste, Theory, 
&c.; 4. History. E. Biography. And so on to 
Z. Trades. Under the respective heads the 
same disorder prevails. Thus, “ Architecture” 
is followed by “Art, the Pictorial Gallery of, 
Useful and Ornamental ;” “ Assisi, San Fran- 
cesco d’, Description of the Church of ;” “ Auber, 
M. l’Abbé, Histoire de la Cathédrale de Poitiers, 
&c.” Ina small list of 5,000 volumes it is pos- 
sible to find what is required, even when thus 
loosely arranged, by turning over page after page. 
For a catalogue of a large library, such a system 


the title which are distinguished by capitals, 
and which may be considered as forming a sub. 
sidiary title, are those which would thus appear 
in the catalogue. Thus, if we take an example 
at random from the catalogue to which we have 
referred we find a title of six lines, commencing, 
“ Auper, M. Abbé. Histoire de la Cathédrale 
de Poitiers.” In the register this title would 
be inserted in fall and designated by a serial 
number, which would denote the date of itg 
acqusition ; it would also be found in full in the 
index under A, and in the catalogue under P; 
a single line would be found under C in the list 
of cathedrals, the black letters being sufiicient 
to lead the reader to turn to P for fuller 
information. 

There is a class of books, now assuming 
extreme importance, which is rot to be found 
under either of the above heads. We refer to 
éditions de luxe, or illustrated books proper, 
such as the Bible and the “ Idylls of the King,” 
illustrated by Doré. Objects of elegant refine. 
ment, rather than of educational art, such works 
will in time form a library in themselves, and, 
in the mean time, should be classed in a distinct 
catalogue. 

The means of consulting foreign periodical 
literature which is afforded by the Art Reading. 
room at South Kensington are ample and valu. 





of entry is of little use. 

If we take, without further criticism, the 
twenty-eight heads into which the Art Library 
is thus prospectively divided, we shall see that 
they are such as to admit of a systematic distri- 
bution, as the bases of a very available method 
of classification. 

I. Thus, commencing with the literature of the 


able. French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
| serials lie on the tables, beside English journals. 
It is highly instructive, if not highly satisfactory, 
to compare the styles of illustrations adopted by 
ourselves with those of the Continent. The 
general superiority of the French artists in this 
‘respect can hardly be contested. As far, how- 
| ever, as we can form an opinion, the main element 


Bridge’s “ Northamptonshire,” have been among first division the several heads of:—1. Alpha- | of superiority is to be found in the care given to 


the most valuable purchases of the past year. 


Librarians and purchasere of books, no less | 3. Dictionaries, Glossaries, &c.; 4. Systems of 


|bets, Writing, &c.; 2. Biography of Artists; | the actual operation of printing. 


The Art Library at Kensington, small, but 


than literary students, will look forward with Drawing and Graphical Instruction; 5. Geo- | rapidly increasing in size, and miserably cramped 
great interest to the completion of the “ Uni-| metry and Perspective ; 6. Periodical Literature. for space, yet offers to the student such facilities 


versal Catalogue of Works on Art,’’ on which the | 
editor of catalogues, Mr. J. H. Pollen, has been 
engaged since 1867. 

The contents of an art library, although far 
from miscellaneous, will yet be found to rank 
under very distinct categories. Of these the 
first may be regarded as that of descriptive | 
technical work, such, for example, as the vala- 
able illustrated manuscript of Cavaliere Cipriano 
Picco)passi, written in 1548, entitled, “I tre_ 
Libri dell’ Arte del Vasajo.” Descriptions, such as 
this unique volume contains, of the processes of 
foreign or of ancient art manufactures, are of 
the highest value and importance to the student, 
and it is the aim and object of the directors of 
the art library to acquire every existing work of 
this description. After MSS. from foreign 
works, rank translations, such as that made 
by M. Stanislas Julien from the original Chinese, 
and published under the title, “ Histoire et 
Fabrication de la Porcelain Chinoise.”” Those 
ancient volumes are supplemented by the lite- 
rature of the day, as in the case of Brongniart’s 
“Traité des Arts Céramiques,” the “ Description 
Méthodique du Musée Céramique de la Manu- 
facture royale de Porcelain de Sévres,” and the 
last edition of Joseph Marryatt’s “ History of 
Pottery and Porcelain, Mediseval and Modern.” | 


Il. Descriptive works would follow in the 
second division, ranked under the heads :— 


Medieval; 3. Monuments; 4. Architecture; 
5. Engineering, Building, &c.; 6. Heraldry; 
and 7. Costume and Habits. 

III. Natural history claims a division to 
itself, including anatomy and physiology, 
together with descriptive natural history. 

IV. Artistic works, strictly so called, rank 
under the heads of :—1. General Art; 2. Sculp- 
ture; 3. Painting; 4. Glass; 5. Decorative 
Art; and 6. Galleries, Museums, &c. 

V. Manufactures, trades, and miscellaneous 
works complete the distribution of the heads 
already designated into an orderly and intel- 


head should be arranged in the alphabetical | : 
order of the principal subject treated of or set of the regalia of the Holy Roman Empire ; the 


forth in such title. 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the writers’ 


Jogue; the whole contents of the library being | 
ultimately referred to in a general nominal index, | 


ears. 
If on the reception of each book its title were | 
immediately copied out and printed on a slip of | 


A nominal index, or list | 


| as he will find in no other establishment in this 
‘country. Hardly any subject of study, in any 


|1. Topography; 2. Antiquities, Archaic and way connected with art, is unrepresented. 


| The facility of consulting, at the modest 
‘expense of 6d. per week, the rarest and most 
costly volumes, is as yet far from being 
realised by the public. It is a matter for great 
satisfaction that this facility has hitherto been so 
little abused ; a liberal and generous treatment 
seeming to produce a corresponding retarn. 
Such a work as that on the “ Antiquities of the 
Russian Empire,” produced under the direction 
of an Imperial Commission, with 4to text, 
and six volumes folio of plates,—a present from 
the Emperor of Russia,—may be cited as one of 
the treasures of the library. “ L’Histoire des 





-ligible series. The works catalogued under each | Arts Industriels, par Jules Labarte ;” the great 


| work by Franz Bock, containing representations 


work now in course of publication, under the 
auspices of the French Government, by M. Prisse 


‘names, should accompany such classified cata- | 4’Avennes, under the title, ‘ Histoire de |’Art 


Egyptienne, d’aprés les Monumens les | plus 
reculés, jusqa’A la Domination Romain; are 


which might be reprinted at intervals, say of ten | productions of the same princely splendour. 
iy 


The privilege of access to such volumes cat 
hardly be too highly rated. 
The treasures of high art that lie perdus on 


After works of technical description may | paper, the subject chosen for insertion in the the shelves of the Art Library are no less pre- 
rank those of illustration, properly so called. | classified catalogue and the surname of the! cious than the literary stores. Rare old engrav- 
Such, for instance, are the numerous and noble | authors being printed in large black letters, so ‘ings, photographs of the original sketches of te 
folios containing engravings of the principal’ as to be legible at a glance, a book containing a| greatest artists, illustrated descriptions of the 
European galleries and collections, as the Gallery | series of these slips would form the day-book, or | principal European galleries and museums, 8up- 
of the Florentine Academy, the “ Description | credit waste-book, of the library. The arrange-| plemented, as they are, by the publications of 
du Musée Royal des Antiques du Louvre,” by | ment of the slips themselves in the draft cata-| the Arundel Society, tempt the man of taste to 
M. Le Comte de Clarac; that of the “ Real lognes might thus take place, de die in diem, | linger within the walls. Nor are original MSS., 


Museo Borbonico,” at Naples; the “ Musée des | 
Monumens Francais,” by Alex. Lenoir ; “II Vati- 
cano descritto ed illustrato,” by Pistolesi, and 
numerous catalogues, handbooks, and descrip- 
tions, of various collections. 

Works that are incidentally illustrated, and 
prints and engravings which, if of no great in- 
trinsic excellence, are of value in illustrating 
the history and progress of graphic art, form 
again separate portions of the library. The be- 
quest of the Reverend Chauncy Hare Townsend 
to the Art Library included “all books in his 
library containing engravings.” It is evident 
that if such a wide limit as this be fixed for the 
contents of the library, its fature extension must 
be so enormous as, toa considerable extent, to 
interfere with its present most valuable charac- 
teristic, that of the instant accessibility of its 
contents. 

A catalogue of “the Library of the Division 
of Art, at Marlborough Honse,” was printed in 
1855. This work, although referring only to 
some 5,000 volumes, may be regarded as a sort 





with the very smallest amount of labour. Cata. | 
logue and index could be carried on at the same 
time; and no good reason could be given why | 
every work, before it had been seven days in the | 
hands of the librarian, should not be thus re. | 
corded in the three distinct entries of register, | 
catalogue, and index. To call a mere nominal | 
index a “ catalogue,” is a perversion of terms. | 
In the case of anonymous works, no insertion | 
would be made in the index. Works attributed | 
to any author would be entered under the sup- | 
posed name ; an addition, or note, being printed 
on the title slip, stating the grounds of the! 
attribution. Works signed by initials would be 
indexed under the last letter of such initials. 
The system of cross references, which is 
carried to such an intolerable extent in the 
British Museum catalogue, would be greatly 
simplified by the use of printed slips. In most 
cases it would be sufficient to paste a portion of 
the slip only in that part of the catalogue from 
which, under the ordinary arrangement, the 
cross reference is usually made, The words in 





or original drawings, excluded. Perhaps the 
chief artistic gem of the library is the Italian 
note-book of Fiaxman, an oblong book, of stout 
drawing-paper, on which the objects that chiefly 
attracted the attention of that artist in a tour 
throngh the Italian peninsula are drawn with 
bold, careful, vigorous touch. It is highly 
noticeable, as illustrative of the peculiar bent of 
Flaxman’s genius, that it is on the relics of 
Roman antiquity that his attention was mainly 
fixed, to the exclusion of the no less pictu- 
resque, and far more vividly instractive, 
features of the Italian life of the present day,— 
a life which, as dependent on an unchan 
climate, is an exponent of the habits and cus- 
toms of ancient Rome, as valuable and instruc- 
tive as either tombs, or busts, decorated friezes, 
or crumbling mosaics. 

We are by no means certain that the 
authorities of the South Kensington Museum 
will be disposed to thank us for directing, 80 far 
as our voice can reach, the attention of the 


public to a portion of their establishment which, 
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approach to a material telegram without a 
battery, advancing in the teeth of pneumatic 
resistance itself, and the principal objection 
which may be alleged with reference to it is, 


though rich and tempting, is as yet so in- 
adequately housed. But we write in the interest 
of the public, and with the conviction that it is 
only requisite that the actual contents and ready 
accessibility of the Art Library should be| perhaps, that it is not a highway. There are 
known, to produce such an influx of readers as | numerous circumstances ander which its employ- 
to render delay in the erection of a proper| ment would not be exposed to such objections as 
library impossible. We have just heard it|may now attend it. Many of the suggestions 
stated, in very loud and very unanswerable} which are embodied in the compendious report 
tones, that it is not the more educated class who | as made by Mr. Haywood, and now issued,* from 
criticise, admire, and stay away, that renders | the magnitude of the difficulties with which he 
any adequate support to those who endeavour at | has to deal, are necessarily extensive in them- 
once to please and benefit the public. As the | selves. 
drama finds its chief patron in the multitude, so| They for the most part intimately concern the 
must an institution like South Kensington, | welfare and interest of the community at large, 
whether we regard the schools and educational | and no doubt in some cases are pronounced with 
collections, the Art Museum, or the Art Library,|the view of eliciting public approval or con- 
find its chief supporters and most numerous | currence, if not with the express object of in- 
frequenters, not among those who are satisfied | viting an attentive criticism. We are induced 
with the present state of their education in | to recur to the subject of the present commercial 
matters of taste, of art, or of science, but among | limitation of the metropolis, not simply on 
those who are eager for instruction. Let those | account of finding our former views so largely 
who consider their education finished stay | shared by the Engineer to the City Corporation 
away. with reference to the necessity of the erection of 
But for those who would reverently regard the | bridges below bridge, subsidiary branches of 
wonders of the past, who would watch the foot-|railway in the eastern portions of the metro- 


steps of the great masters of ancient or of| polis, and with regard to the minor utility of 





Medizeval art, who would take counsel with the tabular driftways or tunnels under the river, but | 
careful writers, and learn from the patient | from the masterly scope which Mr. Haywood 
draughtsmen and engravers, of countries and of | has given to the inquiry. 

times more artistic than our own, we have but The variety of means comprised in his recom- | 
one word to say. In no spot in the world, be it mendations has led to a reconsideration of the | 
where it may, will they find so readily accessible, |impressions which we entertained as to those | 
80 much to educate, to delight, and to ennoble at | means which would most effectually, in our view, | 
once the taste and the intelligence as in the operate towards the accomplishment of some of | 


Art Library and Museums of South Kensington. | the desired objects. The present extent of the city 
| area appears to us an element in the case which | 
SS = not yet perhaps been snfficiently weighed. 
| The municipal area is but 631 acres, and how far | 

THE CITY HIGHWAYS. | we may be justified in opening up readier means | 

WE are glad to see that some suggestions of access to within those constricted lines is a 
which appeared in our columns in reference to subject which of itself is fairly entitled to some 
the present condition of the eastern portions of consideration as the case stands. Within these 
the metropolis are shared in by Mr. Haywood, limits it is calculated that nearly one million 
the engineer to the City Corporation, and are not persons congregate daily. Following, with some 
unlikely to form the basis of important improve- timidity, the figures upon which Mr. Haywood 
ments which are now held in contemplation by proceeds, we are led to the supposition that 
that body. We made allusion in a late im- within thirty or forty years two millions of per- | 
pression to the expediency of an addition to the sons will insist upon finding accommodation | 
present number of bridges over the Thames, more within the same area. A communal police, an 
effectually uniting the opposite shores of the ingredient which few would regard favourably 
river below London Bridge, and we observe that as a necessary constituent of trafficreform upon 
the apprehension which we expressed upon the which the City Engineer seems somewhat dis- 
occasion as to the inadequate accommodation posed to rely for assistance, might, under the | 
which would be likely to be afforded by the con- circumstances, discover a wide employment, but | 
struction of subways under the river is more not exclusively in that harmless direction which | 
widely entertained than we had supposed. It is is assigned to them. A comprehensive arrange- | 
acknowledged that superior facilities would be ment we believe would not involve the mani-| 
acquired by bridge accommodation and the con- festation on their part of a greater amount of 
struction of subsidiary railways towards the re- concern for our personal safety than they now 
lief of the compression of the City traffic. | display. 

Mr. Haywood is in accord with us astothe We are indisposed to draw largely upon the 
hesitation which would be likely to be declared figures contained in, and suggested by, this re- 
with reference to the usage of subways, and has port; but inasmuch as we have already alluded 
proposed the erection of a bridge nearly in the to the inequalities which may be perceived in 
line of direction, which is occupied by the pre- reference to the distribution of the inhabitants 
sent tunnel from the Tower to Bermondsey. over the metropolitan area, we would advert to 
Those localities unquestionably possess urgent the results which have been obtained in this 
claims in regard to the accommodation which direction by Mr. Haywood. 
would be extended to them by such astructure; A line continued in a straight course with 
nor do we imagine from the circumstances of the London Bridge to the extremities of the inha- 
case tiat in the immediate adoption of this pro- bited areas of London, at both sides, would re- 
posal, any consequences of such a character as present, with regard to the population, a state 
might, at first sight, appear calculated to ensue of things to which many of the difficulties of the 
need be apprehended with reference to the under- | present situation may be referred, and which has 
ground tunnel. Viewing that work for a moment hitherto engaged but little attention. Mr. Hay- 
simply as a proprietary work, in the execution | wood appears to have arrived at the supposition 
of which a large amount of proprietary capital | that in a short time the population at either side 
has been already expended, we believe, that it of such a line would nearly balance, and tends 
cannot fail to be remunerative. It is obvious | to preponderate eastwards. As we have before 
that with a capacity restricted within certain | remarked, at one side there may be discovered 
limits, as that of the subway professedly is, it | numerous means of intercommunication across 
could not hold out anything like the amount of | the river, while on the other side not a solitary 
accommodation that is demanded between the | instance of the kind attacts attention, or exists 
localities which it joins. to the sight. We are inclined to regard this 

From the preponderance of traffic at these | circumstance as the chief cause of what is now 
parts, the tunnel is likely to meet with employ- | not only intolerable, but grave and threatening in 
ment up to the fullest extent of which it is| its growing aspect. Mr. Haywood remarks that 
capable. Tolls for a few days on London Bridge | “it would be interesting to ascertain the dis- 
would defray the total cost of the erection of | tance needlessly traversed annually by vehicles 
the subway. So singular, indeed, is this structure | and pedestrians, owing to the wani of a bridge 
in its general features, and the cheapness with | lower down the river than London Bridge, and 
which it has been contrived, that the gratification | no calculation yet made upon such subjects 
of the novelty which it embodies would almost | would show anything approaching the immense 
liquidate the expenditure which has been in- | loss of time, loss of labour, and loss of money 
curred. We wish to be understood as stating| which the absence of another bridge imposes 


this far from disparagingly. The illustration 

here afforded by Mr. Barlow as to the possi- re b Coowel Siigeotemtet of oS & the 

bility of conveying heavy weights from space to | Court 0° * oumor ar tenaegh tun. ia: dee 

ey eal aie aan” ar ier sina neer ts the Commisioners of Sewers, in relation to the 
Rm, an ely opted. is the neares ce of the City.” 




















apon the traffic and population of the north-east 
and south-east of London.” 

It is not, however, in our opinion, one bridge 
only or two bridges which would substantially 
effect a relief of all the increasing exigencies of 
the position, but three or four, or even a greater 
number, would appear not far from being de- 
manded and desirable. The City alone is not 
the only precinct of London susceptible of con- 
siderable amelioration. The further develop- 
ment of Shoreditch, in anything like the time 
extending over the report, represents both a 
psychological and physical problem. There 
are many other places which would be embraced 
and included in a comprehensive rectification of 
frontiers, to adapt a French expression, of the 
City and the improvement of its approaches. 
This task now devolves upon the Corporation, 
and, if done, could be done once for all. 

The numerous railway stations already termi- 
nating in localities within or adjacent to the 
City boundaries, are regarded as being likely to 
contribute a novel element of mischief. This 
we do not consider to be a consequence fairly to 





be apprehended. 

The railway branches now entering the City 
principally facilitate an earlier arrival and later 
departure to and from the City offices than was 
formerly practicable; and, in our opinion, add but 
little to the normal insufficiency of that accom- 
modation which is now experienced. As a 
means in any degree operating towards the re- 
duction of vehicular traffic, which we are inclined 
to view as a radical source of the existing con- 
fusion, they are comparatively valueless; but 
they exercise some effect in marking off those 
periods when foot traffic and vehicular traffic 
combined reach their maximum points of 
danger. 

Any means which could be devised to diminish 
the vehicular traffic would operate more success- 
fully than endeavours to accommodate it. The 
difficulties of the case do not appear in so fair a 
way of being met by providing a farther accom- 
modation for the traffic already existing as in 
getting rid of some portions of it and preventing 
its access. 


The short extract which we have quoted from | 


Mr. Haywood’s report with reference to bridges 
below bridge we think supplies a key to the 
whole difficulty. The traffic which approaches 
in converging lines, along both the Eastern 
inlands from the river towards the nearest 
accessible bridge, would be subdivided, at points 
where such traffic pertains, by the erection of 
more local accommodation than that which 
London Bridge affords. As a parallel case, let it 
be supposed that all the bridges west of London 
Bridge were translated eastwards, and that the 
traffic now conducted between the two shores were 
compelled in the direction of London Bridge. 
The contrast is far from comprising such an 
exaggeration of the circumstances as might 
readily be entertained. 

As an important feature amongst the improve- 
ments recommended for adoption by Mr. Hay- 
wood, the establishment of steam-ferry services at 
points along the river below the Tower would take 
a principal rank. Those who have witnessed the 
convenience which is afforded by the steam 
ferries plying across the Mersey will regard this 
proposal as possessing many claims to considera- 
tion. Ordinary steam-boats, such as those now 
navigating the Thames, would, however, be 
inadequate for such a service, and a number of 
new vessels would necessarily have to be de- 
signed and constructed in order to be of any 
avail in the interchange of produce and 
merchandise over the river. 

While such an amount of maritime traffic 
as that which is now localised in the direction 
of London Bridge is continued it would be 
hazardous to look forward to the success- 
ful working of a steam-ferry system, however 
well contrived. The interception of such traffic 
at points further below bridge seems to be an 
esseritial element in any project to extend or re- 
form the condition of the City. 

An alternative proposal is submitted in the 
construction of bridges with central draw-spans ; 
but here again unquestionable inconveniences 
would arise in the adoption of a bridge such as 
is suggested, containing a central moveable 
opening to admit of the passage of masted 
vessels. It would convey but little of that ac- 
commodation which is expected from bridges in 
ordinary ; nor do we imagine that restrictions or 
regulations as to its intermittent employment 
within stated times, for naval and other traffic, 
would be found to work advantageously. The 
central span presents insurmountable difficulties. 
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It would require to be Jarge in proportion to the 
‘ength of the bridg, and he severance and re- 
union of the platform wou!d be attended by many 
vexations and cost. A very fine example of the 
class of structure herein indicated was, some 
time since, designed by Mr. Page for erection 
over the river Hooghly, at Calcutta, consisting of 
four spans of 400 tt. each, and a central draw- 
span of 80 ft. 

It is remarked in Mr. Haywood’s report, that 
the removal of Middle-row, Holborn, in union 
with the large undertakings in course of com- 
pletion under the Corporation’s auspices, wi!l in 
no degree sensibly alleviate the existing conges- 
tion of the City area, an intimation which we 
are readily prepared to accept. These improve- 
ments have been accompanied by the extension 
of the terminal stations of some of the main 
lines of railway into the centre of the metro- 
polis, which would go far towards diminishing 
any relief which might originally have been 
expected from these measures. The union of 
the main lines with the Metropolitan system is 


overhanging orange gardens; courts with cas- 
cades of water; retiring-rooms vaulted with 
stained glass, speckled with gold; and the floors 
aud walls were of exquisite mosaics. Here a 
fountain of quicksilver shot up in glistening 
spray, the glittering particles falling with a 
tranquil sound like fairy bells. There were 
apartments into which cool air was drawn 
in summer from flower gardens. Clusters 
of frail marble columns, surprised the be- 
holder with the vast weights they bore. In 
the bondoirs of the sultanas they were some- 
times of verd antique, and encrusted with lapis 
lazuli. Through pipes of metal water, both warm 
and cold, to suit the season of the year, ran into 
baths of marble. In niches where the current 
of air could be artificially directed, hung drip- 
ping alcarazzas. There were whispering gal- 
leries for the amusement of the women, laby- 
rinths and marble play-courts for the children ; 
for the master himself grand libraries ;” and at 
this brilliant focus, it is said that barbarian 
Europe lighted its lamp of civilisation. If such 





not yet complete, and the proximate extension of 
the Great Eastern Railway, with this object, is 
daily encroaching upon various properties in the | 
busiest and most capacious parta of the East | 
Central district. An impertant range of build- , 
ings, including the premises forming Miles’s 
Builders’ Materials Entrepdt, are now being 
cleared, with the object of bringing the Great 
Eastern live into more effectual operation, and 
numerous habitations are in this direction 
threatened with removal. These points all tend 
in favour of an unrestricted and far-reaching 
scheme on behalf of the City, rather than a 
mere extension of the existing thoroughfares 
and the construction of new streets. 

The increase of the population within the 
metropolitan area, based upon calculations which 
extend over nearly seventy years, gives a popula- | 
tion to begin with in the year 1900, a period 
which many now living will witness of 6,000,000 
of inhabitants, or about six times the magnitude 
of the population as it stood at the commence- 
ment of the present century. A more wonder- | 
ful exposition of the phenomena of human life 
"it would be difficult to submit. Never before 
assuredly in the history of the world have so 
many singular features united towards the foun- | 
dation of such a state and condition of human | 
existence as that represented at the present day. 

Nineveh, one of the most notable cities of 
antiquity, was but 14 miles long, by 8 miles in 
breadth, inclosed by a wall 100 ft. high, 46 miles 
round, and thick enough for three chariots 
abreast. Babylon was 50 miles within its walls, 
which were 75 ft. thick, and 100 ft. high, and 
pierced with 100 brazen gates. 

The walls of Rome were but 13 miles round, 
and the city was estimated to have arrived at a 
maximum population of rather more than four. 
millions of inhabitants. The first census which | 
was taken of Rome occurred 566 years before’ 
the birth of Christ, and after an interval had 
elepsed of nearly four centuries from the pre- 
sumed date of the foundation of that city, 
according to the historian Varro. The frequency 
with which the increase of its population was 
noted and recorded up to the time of the re-_ 
building of the Capitol demands the most serious 
attention of civilised communities. When the 
Pantheon was erected, under the reign of 
Augustus, the population is computed to have 
reached four millions, and it so remained daring | 
the lifetime of our Lord, whose birth occurred 
about this time. The city of London was, 
founded by the Romans in the fiftieth year of | 
the Christian era, Caractacus at that time being | 
taken prisoner to Rome. Since that period we, 
poesess access to historical records sufficiently | 


authentic to establish an unbroken and con- | 


tinuous euccession of events down to the dis- 
covery of yesterday of the Roman pavement in 
Bucklersbury. 

The city of Cordova, 


the Saracens in Spain 


» possessed more than 


200,000 houses, and more than a million of | ti 
|B 


inhabitants. After sunset, it is said, one might 
walk through that city in a straight line by the 
light of the public lamps for a distance of ten 
miles, while seven hundred years after this time 
there was not so much as one public lamp in 
London. The streets were solidly paved, while 
in Paris, centuries subsequently, whoever 
stepped over his threshold on a rainy day 
stepped ankle-deep in mnd. “ The Spanish 
Mahometans had brought with them all the 
Juxuries of Asia. Their residences stood forth 
against the clear blue sky, or were embosomed 
in woods. They had pcelished marble balconies 


| tinently immediately they cross over that varrow 


under the dominion of| far as Stoke Newington and Stamford-hill. 


were the case, we must confess that its Jamp has 
yet been scarcely sufficiently well trimmed to 
discover some of its more important needs. The 
baths and aqueducts of Rome are still conspi- 
cuous by their absence, and the lavatories and 
marble play-courts of Cordova would be taken 
to reflect upon the sanity of a Briton. The 


many, that a meditation upon the wider and 
more lasting foundations of life appears imprac- 
ticable in the main. But we have gutter chil- 





dren and coroners’ inquests, and poverty lies 
quietly down amongst us, to perish upon thres- | 
holds of gold. In some points we have omitted | 
to reproduce those common adjuncts of decency | 
by which only an improvement in the manners | 
of a civilised people could be detected. 

To revert, however, to the question of the) 
prospective increase of the metropolitan popnu- | 
lation to the extent and within the time pre- | 
dicted, we have to take objection to the necessity | 
of still farther condensing any portion of that | 
population within the prescribed boundaries of | 
the area of the City. If out of the population | 
that is to be one million and a half will find | 
their occupation in the direction of Thread-| 
needle-street, why not at Clapham or Wimble. | 
don, Hampstead or Gravesend? There is as' 
much intercourse, and profitable intercourse, | 
carried on between London and Liverpool, as 
was formerly possible between London Bridge 
and Chelsea. There are at this moment nearly 
13,000 miles of railway open and in operation 
in the United Kingdom, finding a common centre 
within the heart of London. Had Rome pos-| 
sessed such facilities as these, it is possible that | 
some method would have been devised to in-| 
crease the extent of its commercial centre, at 
least beyond the dimensions of 631 acres, and | 
might even have taken into consideration the | 
asphyxiating system of bodily refreshment | 
which, as far as the rising generation is con- 
cerned, is enacted there. The scheme of the 
Metropolitan Railway is not only capable of | 
conferring the means of speedier access to and | 
from the City, bat would effectually govern new 
centres of industry and trade. It is now a’ 
laocoon struggling with the stream of human’ 
life. Viewing the wholesale remodelling of | 
streets and thoroughfares suggested by Mr. Hay. | 
wood’s report, the magnitude of approaching | 
highways asserts some claim to reference. | 

Foremost amongst these in the southern side | 
must be reckoned the Clapham-road, which, | 
meeting with a slight diversion at the Elephant 
and Castle at Newington, bursts into architec- 
tural fireworks at Clerkenwell-green. The Old 
Kent-road and Walworth-road unite at a point 
in advance of London Bridge, and expand incon- 


path, the main direction of the united roads 
continuing from the other side of the bridge as 


The road originating at Blackheath runs con- 
nuously until it disappears in the vicinity of 
uckingham Palace. When we have named the 
Wandsworth-road, which itself terminates in the 
Clapham-road, we have exhausted the cardinal 
highways of the southern portion of the metro- 
polis. In magnitude they are surpassed by the 
vast thoroughfares which span the boundaries 
of London at the Middlesex side. There is one 
continuous road from Hammersmith to Stratford, 
with a parallel inside road terminating in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields by Great Qaeen-street. From 
Marylebone to Victoria Park, and Hyde Park to 
Edgware, would about enumerate the main 





arteries of Metropolitan Middlesex. 





Within the limits thus roughly sketched there 
are computed to be no less than 500,000 human 
habitations, affording accommodation to a fixed 
population of one seventh of the entire inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom. Nearly one-half 
of the adult portion of this tion at some 
time daily enter the City, we are glad at 
length that some steps have been resolved upon 
to provide that accommodation which has been 
so long demanded. This, in our opinion, cannot 
satisfactorily be arrived at by any means which 
would encourage further traffic citywards, but by 
the subdivision of the existing traffic along the 
course of the Thames eastwards by means of 
several bridges and the discharge of maritime 
traffic farther down the river. 








SHAKSPEARE ILLUSTRATED, 


A FEW weeks since we devoted some little 
space to remarks, descriptive and critical, with 
reference to the redecoration of the Prince’s 
Theatre, at Manchester. We have now to bestow 
a passing word on the very carefully and 
artistically got up representation of the “‘ Winter's 
Tale,’ which has been at the same 
theatre, on the model of what was done by the 
late Mr. Charles Kean at the Princess’s Theatre, 
London. Mr. Calvert, the manager, in the pre- 


i ing edition of the play, combats the 
burry of life and money-making is so great with pane ae an play, 


idea that thereis anything inimical to the highest 
exercise of the actor’s art in the addition of ela- 
borate scenic illustration. As scenery and cos- 
tume of some kind are irdispensable, to contend 
that their correctness and effectiveness are a 
matter of indifference, is to “ acknowledge the 
wrong thing better than the right, and own 
that to be inappropriate is better than to be 
appropriate :” and, as a close student of the art 
of acting, he asserts that “not only is the 
audience the more impressed by the realism of 
the ‘mise en scéne,’ bat that the actors them- 
selves undoubtedly derive an impulse from it.” 
Following out this principle, not only has the 
play been brought out with the best scenic effects 
that could be obtained, but the whole of the 
ornaments, costumes, dances, and other adjuncts 
have been made subjects of study, and antiqua- 
rian authorities consulted in reproducing them. 
The architecture of the various interior scenes 
has been designed under the supervision of a pro- 
fessional architect, and the scenes were painted 
by some of the most accomplished artists in this 
branch of painting. Particularly good are the 
second scene, act i., a summer apartment in the 
Palace of Leontes, and an apartment in the 
Palace of Polixenes (act iv., scene 3) ; the latter, 
which is a “front seene,” is an excetient piece of 
illusory perspective. The only defect we should 
notice in the architectural portion of the scenery 
is in the front of the temple at Syracuse (actiii., 
scene 1), where the columns are too tall and 
thin in proportion, especially for what must be 
supposed to be Sicilian Doric. Z 

The band is a far better one than is found in 
some of the London theatres, and the whole 
of the music has been arranged with special 
reference to the scenes and situations it illus- 
trates, and thus becomes an addition to the 
total effect, imstead of a mere excrescence. 
Our limits do not permit us to enlarge upon 
the quality of the acting generally; bat we 
must allude to Mr. Calvert's impersonation of 
Leontes as a carefully studied and artistic effort, 
especially notable for that careful attention to 
minutiw which is always the mark of a really 
finished actor, and which is sometimes neglec 
and its absence supposed to be atoned for by 
some noteworthy point in one scene, to which 
everything else is sacrificed. 

The principle before urged in this journal, of 
bringing true artistic skill to bear upon all the 
accessories of a theatrical representation, has 
been carried out here with a degree of care and 
intelligence which deserves wider recognition 
than that of a provincial town. 





The Armenian Church, Manchester.— 
A paragraph, on p. 793 in our last issue, gives 
an account of the erection of an Armiian 
Church in Manchester ; this should be Armeman, 
if, as we suppose from our correspondents 
description, it is the national church of Armenia 
that is meant. We have Arminian Churches in 
abundance,—that is, for those who, like the Wes- 
leyans, adopt the doctrines of the Dutch divine, 
James Arminius, on free grace. Wesley called 
the magazine he established The Arminian Maga- 
zine (now the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine). 
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THE DRAINAGE OF BRIGHTON. 


Tue General Parposes Committee has passed, 
by 7 to 5, a resolution approving of Mr. Hawk- 
shaw’s plan for the drainage of Brighton by an 
intercepting sewer from Cliftonville to Porto- 
bello, and recommending the council to give the 
necessary Parliamentary notices for obtaining an 
Act in the next session giving the necessary 
powers. An amendment was proposed :— 

“That, as Mr. Hawkshaw eed with Mr. Hawksle 
and Dr. Letheby that the suas tem of drainage 4 
not injurious to the health of the inhabitants,—in which 
they were borne out by the pn Snes report ;— 
as the proposed alteration of the system involved an ex- 
penditure of not less than 80,0007. ; and as the council was 
o— divided in their Opinion as to the necessity of such 

teration, it was not advisable to give the Parliamentary 
notices now asked for until the effects of the alteration of 
the central and western outfalls had been tested, the co- 
operation of the adjoining districts obtained, and the 
opinion of the inhabitants of Brighton as to the proposed 
plan ascertained.” 


This amendment was negatived by the same 
division ; and the committee’s resolution of ap- 
proval was to be submitted to the town council 
at their next meeting. 

In addition to the report already published, 
Mr. Hawkshaw has since, in a supplementary 
note, furnished some details in explanation of his 
plan. The local Herald says, in allusion to these 
details, “How far these tend to meet the ob- 
jections that have been raised toa sewer seven 
miles long, and to the danger of thus creating a 
nuisance far greater than any we have hitherto 
endured, we are unable to say. We hear, how- 


resting book of reference is the result. These 
descriptive notices, which display research and 
study as well as a sincere affection for the 
venerable buildings described, are written for 
the most part by the clergy of the several 
churches, headed by the Dean of Chester, who 
contributes a notice of Wisbech Church, which 
was the former scene of his labours. 

Two volumes of this book have just been 
brought out, and a third is promised shortly. It 
is to be hoped that their publication will be 
attended with such success as to encourage similar 
work in other districts. How many beautiful 
churches are falling into decay, or into the hands 
of the injudicious restorer, leaving little trace to 
fature time of the feeliog of their builders, or of 
the dignity which time has stamped upon their 
work, 

The photographs are extremely good, the 
interiors being particularly free from the gloom 
so often observable in photographs of this kind. 
The points from which the views are taken are 
well selected, and both the general effect and the 
clearness of detail are well preserved. Archi- 
tects who cannot spare the time or the money to 
make a tour among the Fen and Marshland 
Churches, may here obtain a considerable 
acquaintance with their artistic merits, as well 
as with their structural peculiarities. The cover 
is the least satisfactory part of the book. 








INFIRMARY FOR WANTAGE, BERKS. 





ever, that Mr. Hawkshaw’s mode of ventilating 
this sewer is by gratings at every 200 or 300 
yards ; and we confess that the prospect of this 
line of gratings running along the front of our 
promenades is by no means reassuring. If, 
instead of discharging the foul air of our sewers 
into the depths of the sea, we bring them 
beneath the very noses of our visitors, where is 


©. 


the gain ? 





FEN AND MARSHLAND CHURCHES. 
ON a railway journey from one commercial or 


Tue guardians of the poor of the Wantage 
| Union, having determined to follow the example of 
|the Boards throughout the country who have 
| provided improved accommodation for the sick 
poor, have matured a scheme for pulling down 
‘certain old buildings at the back of the work- 
house, and erecting an entirely new infirmary on 
the site. The new building will inclade ordi- 
| nary and special sick-wards and day-rooms for 
both sexes, and lying-in ward. Lavatories, bath- 
rooms, and other conveniences will be provided 
for all classes, and the building will contain 
most of the latest improvements of its kind. 
More accommodation for the pauper poor has 


| 
{ 


proved it to be practicable to apply self-feeding 
apparatus to certain furnaces ; but the difficulty 
in keeping these machines in order, to say 
nothing of the first cost, operated against them, 
so that few of them are now iu use. A machine 
stoker means augmentation of boiler power, 
boilers of a suitable form for their application, a 
large annual outlay for repairs, also spare appa- 
ratus if it ie desired to keep daily in operation, 
and then, without proper care and attention, 
they will make as much smoke as any common 
furnace. It is a common thing for those ¢m- 
ploying them in London to be fined for smoke. 
Newcastle, like London, will not get quit of 
smoke if the stokers are not made to answer for 
mismanagement and neglect. As for the Tyne, 
no river can equal it for smoke, and it is a dis- 
grace which could easily be prevented, as on the 
Thames; but if the law is not enforced, this 
will continue. We want no committees in Lon- 
don to search for the best mode of consuming 
smoke. A few sharp smoke inspectors, who will 
show no favour nor affection to any one, keeping 
a good look-out for the offeuders, would soon 
canse Newcastle to be as free from smoke as 
London is.” 





COMPENSATIONS. 
Tue Metropolitan Board of Works, in their 
report this year, give an account of the claims 
made and the compensation actually paid 





manufacturing city to another,— 
and ee for Ce lh ae — long been needed in this union, which consists 
districts are hurried through, what charming | °f thirty-four parishes, and embraces a large 
shady nooks open out for a moment and then “istrict. The outlay will be about 2,000/. Plans 
are gone, and how gladly sometimes would the | hve been prepared by Mr. J. P. Spencer, archi- 
traveller stop, if he could, to admire, to examine, |tect, of Wantage; and, the Poor-law Board 


or to rest. But stopping is out of t ion, | 
Pping of the question, |, advertion’ er ferthiwith. 


and in spite of his regret and in spite of all 
attractions, he is carried on perhaps +o a more 
smoky atmosphere than the one from which he 
began his journey. 

_ The thorough pursuit of any profession, espe- 
cially of ‘any of those to which this journal 
is devoted, drives a man along in a fixed track 


having already approved of them, tenders will 





THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 


Ar Newcastle-upon-Ty se the authorities have 
| resolved to put down the smoke nuisance, which 
| is very bad there still. Mr. R. H. Simpson, con- 


for property taken for metropolitan improve- 
jments. The claims settled up to the end of 
March last in respect of property required 
|for the Southern Embankment amounted to 
938,8611, and they were settled for 629,519/ , or 
| two-thirds of the sums asked. The chief abate- 
/ment was in the claims, not for freehold pro- 
perty, but for lesser interests. In fifty-nine 
ifreeholds and copyholds the claims were 
336,0241., and the settlements 264,574. ; seventy- 
eight leageholds, claims 584,145/.; settlements, 
355,2651.; thirty-three yearly tenants, claims, 
18,6501.; settlements, 9,638/. For the new 
| street from the Mansion Honse to Blackfriars, 
‘up to the end of March, claims amounting to 
2,604,2901. were settled for 1,984,7111.; and here 
again the leaseholders had to abate most largely. 
Claims were ‘made for 1,305,6161. for 170 free- 
holds, and the settlements were for 1,143,8671. ; 
the claims for 264 leaseholds were for 1,259,3171., 
and the settlements $18,9691.; for 111 yearly 
|tenants at will, claims, 38,9591.; settlements, 
| 21,7041. For the property on the Embankment 
| by which the street is continued westward from 
| Blackfriars claims for 327,1071. were settled for 
| 221,3091.; and again the difference between the 
two sums was not so large in respect of the free- 
holds as of the lesser interests. In the Ken- 
sington improvement,—widening part of the 


almost as inexorably as a locomotive draws a/| fectioner, New Bridge-street, has been summoned High-street and forming a new street from 


train. Many things come under his notice and 


before the magistrates, at the instance of Mr. 


Young-street to King-street,—claims for216,704/. 


invite his attention, to which he would gladly | Curry, inspector of nuisaaces, for not abating the were settled for 160,469/.; freeholds, claims, 


give careful study and quiet thought, if he could 
only stop to do it. But each day’s practice 
brings duties which cannot be postponed, though 
these are not always of the kind which would 
enchant the fancy or engage the heart. You 
would occupy your mind with the highest 
artistic criticism perhaps, when you are obliged 
to break off the chain of your thoughts to con- 
sider the position of a dust-bin or the diameter 
of a drain! Architects can rarely select the 
subjects to which they have to give time and 
thought, still less can they leave out what is 
unattractive, and only notice what is choice 
when the selection has been made. But ama- 
teurs can do this; and the architectural profes- 
sion is greatly indebted to them for much intel- 
ligent labour and criticism. 

_ A-valuable addition to work of this class has 
just been made by the publication of a book bear- 
ing the title which heads this notice, and con- 
taining careful and artistic photographs of 
twenty-six churches in the eastern counties.* 
These churches have been selected for illus- 
tration on account of their architectural rather 
than for their antiquarian interest: they are not 
merely old, but intrinsically beautiful. And as 
each set of ph hs is accompanied by a 
short sketch of the history, alterations, and indi- 
viduality of the building, a very useful and inte- 





* “ The Fen and Marshland Churches, with Historical and 
Architectural Descriptive Notes.’’ This series of photo- 
graphs includes the churches of Walsoken, Walton, 
Emneth, Wisbech, Walpole, Terrington, a Lever- 
ington, Elm, Ely Cathedral (six views), St. 

Lynn ; St. Nicholas, Lynn; Upwell, Outwell, age 
Bt. John, Thorney, and Whittlesey. Photographic Lilus- 


— y KE. Johnson. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; ap 


isbech: Leach & Son. 1869, 


|nuisance. Mr. Curry stated that on the 24th 
‘ult. he had watched defendant’s bakehouse 
'chimney for fifteen minutes, and during that 
‘time he saw dense black smoke issue from it. 
Mr. Simpson said he had a smoke-consuming 
apparatus, but at present it was out of repair. 
A new one was in course of construction. Fined 
40s. and ccsts. 

A Civil Engineer, lately on a tour of inspec- 
tion in the North, says:—‘I have examined 
every class of furnace, and the kind of fuel used, 
with the various systems of furnace munage- 
ment, but I have seen no furnace, whether in 
iron, chemical, or any other works, that might 
not easily be made to consume its own smoke, as 
required by the Smoke Act. There are in 
London over twelve thousand furnaces of various 
classes, in a large number of which nothing but 
common dust coal is now used. You may take 
your stand upon London Bridge, or ascend the 
Monument, from where you can scan for a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, it would be difficult to 
trace one smoky chimney. The best of appli- 
ances are in use, but they were ineffectual for a 
long period, until the stokers were made to 
understand that they must give proper at ention 
to their furnaces, or they would be subjected to 
a fine or a month’s imprisonment. If it could 
be clearly proved by the smoke inspector before 
a magistrate that the furnace is fitted so that it 
is capable of consuming its smoke, the proseca- 
tion then falls on the stoker for misusage. Men- 
tion has been made about ‘ machine stokers:’ 
perhaps there is no place where they have had 
such @ trial as in London. Jukes’s is the only 
us which may be said to have mastered 
the difficulty, and before Mr. Jukes. died he 





129,875l.; settlements, 102,5297.; leaseholds, 
‘claims, 78,1837.; settlements, 53,2471. ; yearly 
tenants, claims, 7,953. ; settlements, 4,230/. In 
the Whitechapel improvement,—the new street 
from Church-lane to Leman-street,—the last 
‘account shows claims, 252,7951., settled for 
193,7551. ; freeholds and copyholds, claims, 
| 129 8601.; settlements, 108,203/.; leaseholds, 
‘claims, 114,3011.; settlements, 79,9071.; yearly 
‘tenancies, claims, 8,599/.; settlements, 4,610. 
|The Stingo-lane improvement comprises a new 
‘street from Marylebone-road to Upper York- 
| street; the settlements up to the date of the 
‘report amounted to 8 0201, the claims being 
11,9861. The claims for freeholds were 5,570. ; 
the settlements, 4,300/.; for leaseholds, claims, 
6,4161. ; settlements, 3,7201. 








“ ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO.” 


Rewrniscences of those who have gone before 
us in the world of art and architecture are 
always interesting. The distance of a hundred 
years is not so great as to prevent its traditional 
connexion with the present time. I can furnish 
a few traces of two of the names mentioned in 
the list given in your last number.* 

No. 5 on the list, John and Samuel Hope, 
were architects in Liverpool. Samuel died 
early, but John continued in practice nearly half 
a century. Amongst other works he built, about 
1790, Trinity Church, Wavertree, a neat Italian 
design, with a west-end tower and lantern, 








* See p. 781, ante. 
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crowned with acupola. He also built, in 1799, 
a large Wesleyan Chapel in Leeds-street, Liver- 
pool, since pulled down. 

The business established by him was continued 
down to a recent period. He was succeeded by 
Mr. William Byrom, who married his daughter. 
The Unitarian Chapel in Renshaw-street, Liver- 
pool, was designed by him about 1809. 

Mr. Byrom was succeeded by his nephew, Mr. 
Samuel Rowland, who carried on a large practice 
for many years, and accumulated a handsome 
fortune. He built St. Bride’s Church, a classical 
building, with an Ionic portico; a large pile of 
buildings in Dale-street for the unfortunate 
Royal Bank, now the Queen Insurance Buildings, 
&c. He died childless about 1550, without a 
successor. 

No. 8 on the list, Timothy Lightholler, was 
rather celebrated at the period in question in| 
Cheshire and Lancashire. He was the architect | 
of St. Paul’s Church, Liverpool (opened 1769). 
The design is not common, and possesses con- | 
siderable merit. The plan is quadrangular, 
nearly square, with a projecting portico on each | 
front, the columns carried up in one order. The | 
building is crowned with a large dome, supported | 
by a circle of columns inside. The dome was | 
originally open to the church, but the acoustics 
were so bad that a lower internal ceiling had to 
be constructed. 

Lightholler also erected (1776) St. John’s 
Church, near St. George’s Hall, a veritable 
specimen of the Batty Langley style of pseudo- 
Gothic. J. A. Picton, 





BRADFORD TOWNHALL COMPETITION. 


THE council have selected as the firat best 
of the designs for the new townhall, those 
bearing the motto, “ Let Bradford Flourish” 
(Medizval) ; as the second best, those bearing 
the motto, “ Justitia ;’ and as the third best, 
those bearing the motto, “ Gablet.” 

The authors of the first designs, who will have 
the erection of the building entrusted to them, 
are Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson; the second 
designs, which gain a premium of 2001., are by 
Messrs. Milnes & France; and the third, to 
which a sum of 1001. is allotted, are by Mr. S. 
Jackson, all Bradford architects. 

That the authors of all the selected designs 
should be all Bradford architects has already led 
to comment. 

The first design has a central clock-tower, 
based in design upen the campanile of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, in Florence. The cubical con- 
tents of the building as designed are called 
475,258 ft., and the architects are confident that 
the work may be executed within the limit of 
cost,—40,000/.,—prescribed by the council. 

The planus of Messrs. Milnes & France show 
the accommodation in the building distributed 
in the same manner as in the successful design. 
The style is Venetian-Italian. The Market-street 
front is about 90 yards in length, and in its 
centre is the principal entrance, the chief ap- 
proach to which is formed by a noble portico, 
two stories in height. The building is sur- 
mounted by a large cupola, with clock, bell- 
turret, and dome. The architects calculate the 
cost at 34,6501, leaving 5,350. for extraneous 
ornamentation, as towers, cupolas, and other 
architectural features. 

Mr. Jackson estimates the cost of 
out his design at 45,0001. 





carrying 





ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELLING | 
ACT. 


I sE6 to inform youof the fact that the vestry 
of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, com- 
menced to carry out the “ Artisans and La- 
bourers’ Dwelling Act” on the 18th September, 
1868. About seven weeks after the passing of 
the said Act, the Medical Officer of Health certi- 
fied the houses Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Charles-court, 
Charles-street, to be in a condition dangerous to 
health, so as to be unfit for human habitation. 
The certificates were referred to a surveyor, and 
copies of the report served upon the owner, 
with time and place appointed for the considera- 
tion thereof. When the owner appeared with 
legal adviser, and raised objections, which the 
vestry overruled, it was arranged that the houses 
should be closed, and not again be let for human 
habitation, which houses are at present closed. 
This case I believe to be the first under that Act. 
I am desirous that credit should be given where 
due, Joun Epwarps, Inspector. 


MURAL RECORDS. 

You have more than once, Mr. Builder, sug- 
gested that there should be inserted into the 
wall of the house that had been occupied by any 
person of literary, scientific, or artistic eminence, 
a stone bearing a short inscription, little more 
than the date of birth and death, such as are 
found in various cities on the Continent, much 
in the style of such records in Rome, as in 
the case of Poussin and Salvator Rosa. 

I take the liberty of calling your attention to 
this subject at this present moment, because 
there has passed from among us & mau of extra- 
ordinary learning, known by his habitual urba- 
nity and kindness to all the frequenters of the 
}reading-room of the British Museum,—I mean 
|Mr. Thomas Watts. Surely a stone in the wall 








so that all nations of the earth might behold and 
reverence their greatness power. 

We read in Spanish history how Cortez in. 
vaded Central America, and destroyed many 
great cities aud magnificent buildings occupied 
by a highly-civilised and intelligent people; but 
the present degraded Indians of that country, 
living in huts, can tell us nothing of their 
ancestors, nor do they any books or 
traditions regarding them. It is only by examin. 
ing their ruinous and forest-hidden cities, dis. 
covered only a few years ago, that we can prove 
the trath of, the Spanish historians, and only by 
reading these stone books of the nation that 
we can determine their position in the scale of 
civilisation, their knowledge, their power, and 
their religion. 

A few years ago a traveller was threading his 





‘of the British Museum might be made to speak 
a word of recognition and approval of such 
rare public services. Of course, it would be | through an opening in the trees, there barst upon 
for the trastees and the architect to determine ‘hig astonished vision the massive wall of an old 
'where such records might be appropriately 


asastudy. There is no science which is forced 





way through an almost impenetrable and unin- 
habitable jungle in Cambodia, Siam, when, 


| deserted city. Entering therein, he discovered, 
/among, other buildings, a magnificent temple, 
‘rich in ornament, beautifal in style, and grand 
ARCHITECTURE AS A POPULAR ,in design. Long shady corridors ran round the 
STUDY.* | outside, constructed better than modern wurks 

seenanh) it |of a similar nature. The pillars were orna- 
ARCHITECTURE is too much overlooked by us ‘mented with the most exquisite mouldings and 
‘carvings, and the walls were enriched with the 


laced. 








\is sufficient. 


so much upon onr attention; no science which 
pleases us so much, even although we do not 
understand it; no science of which it is easier to 
learn something; no science which carries us 
farther back in the world’s history, and presents 
such a vivid picture of the manners and customs 


of nations, that would otherwise have been buried | 
out of sight and remembrance; and yet as an 


accomplishment it is the least chosen of any. 
All the arts and sciences are useful in civilising 
and enlightening a nation, but we question 
whether any is more useful than architecture. 
We can fancy a nation having wonderfal archi- 
tectural structures (like Great Britain in the 
thirteenth century), with little knowledge of 
poetry, philosophy, or astronomy ; but we conld 
not imagine a nation learned in all the sciences 
living in hute and wigwams. It is necessary fur 
the well-being of the other arts and sciences. 
It is also useful in being the best means by which 
a nation can record its greatness, and hand it 
down to future generations and ages. As Ruskin 
says, “ How cold is all history, how lifeless is ail 
imagery to that which a living nation writes and 
uncorrupted marble bears! how many pages of 
doubtful record might we not spare for a few 
stones left one upon another!” One of the 
deepest feelings implanted in man is that of 
wishing his name to be remembered after he is | 
passed away. Akin to that is a patriotic feeling, | 
desiring that his country may long be preserved, | 
and its name, actions, and acquirements remem- | 
bered to the world’s end. What, then, is to 
accomplish this latter desire? Is it the poetry, | 
the philosophy, or the mannfacturing skill of a 
nation that is to do it? No! Let us wander 
down the banks of the sacred Nile to the’ 
interesting land of the Pharaohs, and whom | 

o we find there as representative of the greatest 
nation in old-world history? A few wandering 
Arabs living in tents, and surrounded by cattle, | 
with no architecture, no literature, no art, no. 
science, and who expect to reach heaven through | 
the narrow gates of Mecca. Let us ask them for | 
the language, the religion, and the literature of | 
the ancient possessors of the soil, and the only 


answer we obtain is a movement of their finger 


towards some colossal ruins in the neighbourhood, 


| signifying that the architecture of the Egyptians 


alone is left a witness to their greatness. Yet it 
Go iato the Hypostyle Hall of 
Karnac at Thebes, and wander among its groves 
of massive and gigantic pillars, sculptured with 
figures and hieroglyphics from top to bottom, 
along whose innumerable vistas we gaze in 
wonder and awe, till the gradually-receding 
columns are lost in a gloomy obscurity. The 
number and magnitude of the buildings show us 
the Egyptians’ power and wealth; the images 
and bas-reliefs of their religion and ceremonies ; 
the carvings and details of their culture and 
taste; the precision with which each joint is 
fitted, of their skill and workmanship; and in 
the great size of the materials, and the strong 
and almost imperishable manner in which they 
are put together, we perceive that they, more 
than any other nation that ever existed, were 
possessed of the desire to live for ever in history, 





* From a paper by Mr. A. Dewar, read before the 
Halifax Literary Society, Nova Scotia. We print it as 








agreeably indicative of advancing taste in the colony, 


| most graceful bas-reliefs, depicting the people in 


one long procession, the ladies in magnificent 
attire, and the men carrying swords and spears 
of apparently beautifal workmanship, or driving 


in wheeled carriages of elegant design, the whole 


demonstrating to the astonished gaze of the 
traveller, that a powerful, wealthy, and highly- 
accomplished nation, whom Europeans had never 
heard of before, once occupied these ruins; that 
about thoee streets people bustled in a busy stream 
of life, where now all was solitade and desola- 
tion; and in that temple, where the voices of thou- 
sands joined in # universal song of praise, the 
serpent and the tiger now made their abode. Thus 
do we find, and in many more instances besides 
those we have mentioned, when a nation has 
been swept off the earth, or sunk into barbarism, 
when its descendants possess no trace of their 
ancient history, and no traditions of their 
ancient glory, when their books have been 
destroyed, and all the other knowledge and skill 
that they possessed have failed to witness to their 
greatness, that architectare, like a faithfal sen- 
tinel, has stood by it in ite centuries of neglect 
and danger, brought it out of the mist and ob- 
scurity with which it had long been veiled, and 
placed it in its proper rank among the nations 
of the earth. 

Architecture is the one language which every 
nation can read and understand. People point 
to literatare, and say that there is an influence 
which reaches from the highest to the lowest, 
but its universal inflaence is cramped by lan- 
guages; to painting, but by its scarcity it infla- 
ences only the wealthy and the educated ; to 
individual religions, but their inflaence passes 
away with the nations that adopt them. 8 
may be written, yet we are not forced to read 
them; pictures may be painted, yet we are not 
forced to look at them ; sermons may be preached, 
yet we are not forced to hear them ; but architec- 
tural buildings cannot be erected in our midst 
without our regarding their appearance 40 
meaning, and there they will stand, coloared by 
hoary age, exerting an ever-present influence 
over fature generations when the name of the 
builder has been lost in oblivion. People may, 
without thioking, deny the intellectual influence 
of architecture, but what a man sees every day 
has as much inflaence on his mind and feelings 
as the meat he daily eats has over his body. — 

Architecture has as ennobling and refreshing 
an influence on our minds as the advance of 
spring and summer has on our bodies, accom- 
plished also in as gradual and imperceptible a 
manner. For whatever attracts attention by its 
goodness and beauty suggests thought and 
causes research, and is accordingly a most bene- 
ficial and powerful instrument for improvement. 
The nobler the feelings also that are aroused the 
greater is the pleasure. 4 

In travelling, a knowledge of architectare 18 
invaluable. In visiting a foreign country, and 
entering their cities, every one takes most 
interest in that which illustrates or teaches him 
more regarding his special study or hobby. The 
student ransacks the libraries for ancient clas- 
sical lore. The artist Jives in the picture 
galleries, admiring and studying their contents. 
The antiquary frequents the museum, dirty 


patiently threads his way through narrow, 
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streets, seeking for old buildings. The geologist, 
like Hugh Miller, wanders to the churchyard, 
and there discovering a fossil in a stone, passes 
away hours in looking at it, investigating the 
causes of its appearance there, musing over the 
story that it tells, and noting the lessons that it 
teaches. The merchant examines the shops and 
stores. The man of pleasure frequents the 
restaurants, the billiard-rooms, and the theatres. 
But one and all make a point of examining the 
principal churches and public buildings. Yet 
though they see the structures they do not 
understand them, nor can they comprehend 
their full meaning. They are as much under- 
stood as a starry sky is by one who does not 
know astronomy, or a collection of wild flowers 
by one who is ignorant of botany. 





THE EDINBURGH POOR-HOUSE. 


kitchen are distributed ,to the parties coming for 
them from the wards. The kitchen, which 
stands between the stores and the dining-hall, 
has also serving-rooms attached to it communi- 
cating both with the dining-hall and the wards. 
From the special arrangements adopted, none of 
the paupers, except those regularly employed in 
the kitchen and stores, can ever be there without 
immediate detection, and thus pilfering and 
many other evils are avoided. From the con- 
centration which has been effected, not only can 
the governor and matron keep a constant super- 
vision over these important departments, but 
also a much smaller staff of paid officials will be 
able to do the work than could otherwise have 
accomplished it. 

We come next to notice the sanitary arrange- 
ments. Each class is provided with sepa- 
rate water-closets, lavatories, and baths, upon 
every floor, to which they have ready access 





A NEw poor-house for the city of Edinburgh 
has been erected at Craiglockhart. The site is 
within a very short distance of the city, and yet 
the scene is as quiet and as thoroughly secluded 
as if it were miles away. The principal approach 
to the building is from the Morningside-road, 
about a quarter of a mile to the south of the 
Morningside toll-bar. 

The new poor-house faces the south, and will 
ultimately consist of three groups of distinct 
buildings, viz., the main poor-house in the centre, 
the infirmary to the east, and the lunatic asylum 
to the west. At present only the poor-house and 





both by night and by day. ‘The closets are 
| placed in projections opposite the staircase at 


| the centre of each block, and are entirely cut off 


|from the wards by doors and intermediate 
| lobbies, having thorough cross ventilation. The 
| two walls of the central corridor are built hollow, 
and a series of chambers about 3 ft.6 in. areformed 
| along the whole extent of the wall on both sides 
'of the corridor. These chambers are made 
,use of for extracting the foul air and sup- 
plying the fresh-heated air. In every block 
two hot chambers are provided, in which 
fresh cold air brought from the outside of the 
buildings is heated by powerful coils of steam 


makers, bookbinders, &c., and adjoining these 
are extensive farm offices. 

The infirmary is designed upon the pavilion 
system, now universally adopted in all new 
hospitals. There are four pavilions arranged in 
pairs for ordinary cases, and a fifth pavilion at 
the back, entirely detached, to be used exclu- 
sively as a fever hospital. At the centre of the 
corridor which connects the pavilions is placed 
the administrative block, which contains the 
officials’ apartments, the dispensary, store-rooms, 
and kitchen accommodation. The pavilions are 
two stories in height, and contain one ward on 
each floor. 

The governor of the poor-house is accommo- 
dated in a detached villa erected on the ground 
to the west of the main building, and the other 
cflicials have apartments within the house. 

As the Edinburgh Water Company’s Act did not 
embrace the poor-house within the area of supply, 
| it became necessary to obtain a Bill to extend the 
| area so as to include the poor-house. This was 
passed during the last session of Parliament, but 
the necessary works authorised in connexion with 
| the Bill have not been begun yet. 
| The total number of pauper inmates for whom 
| accommodation is at present provided is 1,000,— 

viz., 740 in the maim poor-house, and 260 in the 
‘naniagee The lumatic asylum, which, as we 
have said, is not yet begun, will accommodate 
| 160 additional. 
The contracts for the poor-house, infirmary, 
and governor’s house at present erected amount 
|to about 45,0001., exclusive of roads; and we 





infirmary have been ereeted, though the site of | pipes, and is covered by, the hollow chambers | understand that there is every prospect that the 


the lunatic asylum has been partly excavated 
and levelled. 
The style of the buildings is Scotch. The 


whole is treated in a plain and simple way,| bers in the hollow walls, acting as extracting |are the architects of the building. 


without expensive or ornamental details. The 
architectural effect is chiefly obtained from the 
mass and extent of the building, and by the 
arrangement of the plan in breaking it up 
into a number of separate blocks. At the 
centre of the main poor-house a corbelled 
tower, octagonal in form, rises to the height of 
105 ft., and a picturesque ond varied outline is 
given to the long fronts by numerous projec- 
tions, crowned with crow-stepped gables. The 


| to the various floors. For ventilation a central 
foul-air trunk is provided in the roof of every 
| bloek, and each ward has several of the cham- 


| flues, and leading the foul air up to the central 
| trank, 
chamber is formed, where the foul air is rarified 
by the heat from a hot-water cistern, and a 
current being’thus produced, the foul air escapes 
| through a large ventilator into the open atmo- 
|sphere. Each ward is also provided with 
Sheringham’s patent ventilators in the external 
walle for the supply of fresh cold air, so that a 
iconstant circulation is maintained during the 


At the middle of each block a hot | 


| whole expenditure will not exceed the sum 
| originally contemplated,—viz., 50,0001. 

Messrs. George Beattie & Son, Grove-street, 
The con- 
tractors are Mr. Robert Hutchison for the mason 
work; Messrs. Kemp, Murray, & Nicholson for 
the joiner work; Mr. William M‘Calman for the 
plumber work; Mr. William Anderson for the 
slater work; Messrs. Ross & M‘Lean for the 
plaster work; Messrs. J. Young & Co. for the 
ironwork; Mr, Andrew Cunningham for the 
glazier work; Mr. John Meiklejohn for the heat- 
ing; Messrs. John Bryden & Sons for the bells ; 
Messrs. Andrew Muirhead and G. H. Potts for 





classes are entirely isolated from one another in | night, and at other times, when che windows are | the painting ; and Mr. John Mellon for the roads, 
separate blocks of buildings, each complete) ali closed. The day-rooms and dormitories for 
within itself, and every class has a spacious the various classes of paupers are all large and | Messrs. Robert Bryson & Son; and the iron 
airing-court allotted to its own use. Those for | spacious apartments. They are 35 ft. long by | cistern and tanks by Messrs, John Whitelaw & 
the doubtful classes are surrounded by the poor- 18 ft. wide, and have 12-ft. ceilings, giving in| Son, Dunfermline. Mr. Andrew Wood is the 
house buildings and offices, while the better-| the dormitories a cubic air-space on the average | clerk of works. 


behaved have airing-courts facing the south, | 


| of nearly 500 ft. per bed. The wards are heated 


tastefully laid out with walks and plots in! at each end by large open fireplaces, with an aii Aare boa 
which flowers and shrubs will be cultivated. | iron grate and mantel-piece of new design, pro-| CLAREMONT, IN THE VALE OF CLWYD. 


The separation of the building into a number | jecting boldly outinto the apartment, and having | 


&c. The clock and bell have been supplied by 





eerie 


Tue works at Claremont, in the vale of Clwyd, 


of detached blocks, joined only at one point by a fire-brick back and sides, so as to radiate the| North Wales, the country residence of Mr. John 


connecting corridor, is a peculiarity of the 
Craiglockhart Poorhouse. ‘The separate block 
system adopted gives facilities for ventilation 
and for obtaining sunlight and fresh air for 
the inmates. <A second peculiarity of the build- 
ing are the special facilities afforded for efficient | 


| heat in all directions. The fireplace openings 
| have circular heads, and the spandrels on each 
| side are ornamented with foliage, having the 
_poor-house monogram and the date in low relief. 
The walls of the wards and passages have been 
all lined to the height of 4 it. 6 in. from the 


administration, and for the smooth working of floor. The plaster-work of all the bath-rooms, 
the establishment with a small staff of officials. | lavatories, and water-closets is painted in oil, 
The poor-house consists of an administrative | and the woodwork varnished. 


block in the centre—two blocks in line with it | 


The dining-hall is 74 ft. by 48 ft., with accom- 


to the west for the male paupers, and two blocks| modation for dining 600 paupers. It is divided 
in line with it to the east for the female paupers. | by iron columns into a centre and two side com- 


As the females are considerably more numerous 


partments, and the ceiling is paneled in squares, | 


''Taber, of London, have jast been completed. All 
the out-buildings, stabling, garden walls and 
sheds, lodge and park walls, terraces, and 
gardens, have been carried on simultaneously. 
The house itself is Domestic Gothic in style, the 
principal material for the walls being red brick 
from the brick-yards at Birmingham belonging 
to the builders, there being at the time of com- 
mencement no bricks in the locality. The whole 
of the window and door dressings, bay and orie! 
windows, parapets, &., are of Cefn freestone, 
one of the best building-stones used. The out- 
side woodwork is red deal, all the joinery being 


than the males, a third block is provided for| with ornamental main couples, brackets, and | of pitch pine, five or six times varnished, the 
them to the north of the other two, and facing pendants. There is a platform at oue end, suit- | different coatings being rubbed down £0 as to 
eastward, The buildings are three stories in| able for addresses, concerts, &c.; and as the | get a fine surface. 


height, except the east wing block, which is dining-hall is at present to be used as the church | 


The house on pian consists of entrance-lobby, 


only two stories high. The central corridor of for the poor-house, the pulpit will be in the mean | paved with encaustic tiles, hall, and staircase- 
communication, which connects the various time placed here. The seating is all open, sup-| hall laid with parquet; the ceilings here being 
blocks on each floor, is in one unbroken line) ported on iron standards, so arranged that the | open timber-work, with moulded beams, The 


from end to end, without any steps or difference | 
of level; and from it the officials can, both by | 
day and by night, keep a constant supervision | 
over the various classes without requiring even 
to enter the wards. The corridor is 6 ft. 4 in. 
wide, and is thoroughly well lighted, and ven- 
tilated directly from the external air between 
each block. In the administrative block at 
the centre, and separating the male and female 
portions of the building, are the offices of 
the governor and matron, and the other official 
apartments. Immediately behind is the dining- 
hall, aud beyond it the kitchen department 
and stores. The stores are concentrated 
in a two-story block immediately facing the 
back entrance, so that all goods on their delivery 
are at once carried into them. They are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the kitchen, where 
so many of the articles are to be used, and have 
also separate serving-rooms attached for males 
and females, where articles not used in the 


seats can be folded up for cleaning out the hall 
daily. 

The kitchen is 30 ft. square by 19 ft. high, 
and is thoroughly lighted and crogs ventilated by 
large clearstory windows on each side, going 
right up to the ceiling, so that all steam or 
vitiated air can be swept away. The kitehen 
and the scullery adjoining are fitted up with a 
most powerful steam cooking apparatus. In the 
kitchen there are six steam-cooking vessels, 
several of them 5 ft. in diameter; and in the 
scullery there are two large steamers for vege- 
tables, which are prepared by steam in open 
wire trays much quicker and better than they 
could be boiled in water. 

At the back of the internal female airing- 
courts is situated the washing department, and 
the enclosed drying and bleaching greens. 

At the back of the internal male courts are 
the workshops for the smiths, carpenters, 
plumbers, tin-smiths, painters, tailors, shoe- 





|chimney-piece is of freestone, designed in 
|character with the rest of the house; it has 
marble shafts and bases, carved caps, stone 
fender, and tile hearth. ‘The staircase is o! 
stone, with wrought-iron continuous balusters. 
| Dining-room, with large bay-window and parquet 
| border; drawing-room, with octagonal projec- 
tion; library, own room, and conservatory. 
There are the usual servants’ offices, and arched 
cellars under the main portion of the building. 
In connexion with the private or own room 
isa W.C. and lavatory, with hot and cold water 
supply. An entrance is provided to the yard, 
so that fishing or shooting parties need not enter 
either the front door or servants’ offices; the 
owner being also able to see his out-door 
servants without the necessity of their having to 
an ion of the house. 
PeThe » cera has a serving-closet within, 
so that the doors need not be opened during 


dinner. 
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The whole of the water is pumped from the 
well to the tower, and thence conveyed to the 
different parts of the house, gardens, and 

The position of the drawing-room has been so 

that fine views are obtained of the 
whole of the vale of Clwyd. Standing in the 
octagonal portion, to the right is seen Denbigh, 
crowned with its castle; beyond is Rhyddlan 
Castle ; and farther on, the sea. In front are pic- 
turesque ranges of hills, small valleys running 
op from the larger vale. To the left is Ruthin, 
with its picturesque town, where the church- 
spire and the castle are conspicuous, peeping 
over dense masses of foliage; views south, east, 
and west, embracing Ruthin, Moelfamma, and 
the opposite mountains, are obtained. At the 
bottom of the grounds, to the west, runs the 

River Clwyd, which gives much beauty to the 

surrounding magnificent scenery. Owing to the 

tremendous force of the wind as it rushes up 
the valley from the north-west, and direct from 
the sea, care has been taken with the view of 
keeping out the weather. All outside walls are 
built hollow ; the casements of the windows have 
copper weather-bars top and bottom ; the stiles 
are strengthened with strong copper flanges, 
one portion of which, shutting into the frame, 
may prevent the beating in of wind or rain. 
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the handle as it is turned acting as a lever. All 
sills are weathered by a moulding worked on them, 
the ends having carved stops. 

The carving throughout, by Mr. Griffiths, of 
Chester, is good. The same carver modelled all 
the enriched ornaments for the plaster cornices. 
The library, which can be used as a music- 


room, opens into the conservatory, which is 
40 ft. by 21 ft. The library has been specially 
designed for decoration; in its len it is 


divided by piers into three bays of uniform size, 
the ends having three, the central one being 
wider than the others. The fireplace is spe- 
cially designed, and has a marble fender and 
encaustic tile hearth. The cornice has a large 
and enriched cove, somewhat more freely treated 
than the other cornices. The garden wall is 
— hollow for strength and protection from 
cold. 

The river, which runs so near, is in a pro- 
longed drought, such as we had last summer, 
almost dry. A well has therefore been sunk, 
and as quicksand was found, iron cylinders had 
to be used. In case the water here should fail, 
pipes are connected with a rainwater 
tank, 12 ft. deep, and 12 ft. in diameter. Tanks 
of similar construction are provided for the lodge 
and stabling. The water supply for the range 
of vineries and forcing-houses, besides being 





Brass bolts, the entire height of the casements, 
with clips top and bottom, force the window to, 


supplied from the tower, is supplemented by 
large slate cisterns, 





NN 





The whole of the works, with the exception of 
the woodwork for the vineries, has been satis- 
factorily carried out Mesars. Barnsley & 
Sons, of Birmingham and London. Mr. Ewing, 
of Chester, laid out the grounds, and designed 
the woodwork for vineries ; the architects uv- 
dertaking the conservatory, which, adjoining the 
house, had to be in character with it. Messrs. 
Haden heated the conservatory, and designed 
and supplied the cooking apparatus. Mr. Tilley, 
of London, sank the well, and supplied the 
cylinders. Messrs. Maw supplied the tiles for 
lobby, conse: corridor, and conservatory. 
Messrs. Arrowsmith the parquet floors; Mr. 
Crace the decorations, with the exception of the 
wrought-iron balusters, which were done under 
the architect’s direction before Mr. Crace came, 
so as to prevent the “ bronzing” of wrought- 
iron work, had an inferior decorator been em- 
ployed. The balusters were creditably done by 
a local blacksmith, Mr. Thomas, of Denbigh. 

The architecta were Mesers. Lloyd Williams 
& Underwood, of Denbigh ; Mr. King, of London, 
filling the place of clerk of works efficiently. 
The contract for the house, exclusive of the 
conservatory and room adjoining, was 4,2501. ; 
the cost of conservatory and adjoining room, 
1,4001.; the garden walls, stabling, lodge, vine- 
ries and potting sheds, park walls, gates and 

iers, terrace steps, &c., raising the amount to 

ween 10,0001. and 11,0001. 
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DRAINAGE AND POLLUTION OF 
STREAMS, 


Liability of Drainage Commissioners for “ Neg- 
ligence.”—The caseof Collins v. The Middle Level 
Commissioners was where by an Act of Parlia- 
ment certain drainage commissioners were to 
make and maintain an embanked cut to carry off 
their drainage water through lands on a lower 
level, and not within their jurisdiction, to the 
river Ouse; and also to make and maintain a 
culvert under the cut, to carry the drainage of 
those lands from the east to the west side of the 
cut. Owing to their negligence the bank of the 
cut burst, and the water flooded the land on the 
west side of it. The plaintiff, who occupied land 
on the east side of the cut, stopped up the culvert 
to prevent the water coming up it; but the 
occupiers on the west side broke down the ob- 
struction, and consequently his land was flooded 
also. It was held by the Court of Common 
Pleas that he was entitled to recover from the 
Commissioners for the damage done. 

Pollution of Streams.—The Corporation of 
Halifax had erected certain works so that the 
sewage of the town flowed into an ancient brook, 


which passed the mills of a manufactory, and | 


thereby the brook or stream was so far polluted 
as to affect the health of the workmen and 


others in the manufactories residing in the | 
neighbourhood of the stream, and also affected | 


the property of the manufacturers. The balance 
of the scientific evidence proving that what had 
been done by the Corporation caused a nuisance 
and was injurious tothe public health, it was held by 
Vice-Chancellor James, in thecaseof the Attorney- 
General v. The Corporation of Halifax, that the 
relators were entitled to an immediate ivjunction 


to restrain any further extension of the works give them such a site as the above to deal with, 


caused, and a further injunction (to commence jand we may feel assured that the result would 


by which the pollution of the stream had been 


on the 1st of June, 1870, to allow time to the 
Corporation to apply to Parliament for additional 


to pass by or through the present outfalls. 


The Beccles Drainage.—At a special meeting 
of the Town Council the Mayor read a report of 
Mr. Bruff, on the drainage of the town, which, | 


after a long discussion, was adopted, by nine out 
of thirteen members present voting for it. The 


town-clerk was instructed to ascertain the ex- | 


church, but is slightly larger. The new pulpit 
is of stone, with carved panels of the four Evan- 
gelists ; and, no old font remaining, a new one 
has been designed. The chancel benches are of 
wainscot, with shaped ends and sunk carved 
panels. The local stone (the gift of the Rev. 
W. Nicholetts, the rector, and Mrs. Nicholetts) 
has been employed as the material for the walls, 
with Ham Hill stone for the dressings. The 
roofs are covered with Bridgwater tiles. The 
chancel is separated from the nave by a bold 
arch of discontinuous character, so that little or 
no interruption is presented, and the entire 
church and aisle are well open to the chancel. 
The altar-cloth, lectern, and kneeling-mats were 
given by relations of Mra. W. Nicholetts ; two 
carved Glastonbury chairs by a relation of the 
rector; and two carved alms-boxes by the 
builder. 

The total cost of the work has been upwards 
of 1,5001., and it was carried oat by Mr. Henry 
Davis, of Taunton, builder. 





THE POULTRY: UGLY BIRDS. 
Sir,—Can you afford a corner in your usefully- 
| filled journal to protest against allowing such a 
| hideous block of houses as those on the south 
|side of the Poultry to occupy one of the most 
valuable sites of the richest city in the world ? 

I never have the pleasure of sitting at any of 





the western windows of the Mansion House ; bat 
|if I had, I should fancy that, although the 


| demolition of “ Charlotte-row” had increased the 
range, it had by no means improved the beauty 
| of the view. 

| Oar architects of the present day are wisely 
‘and successfully combining beauty and utility ; 


be such atransformation as would, at the same 


| time, afford a more agreeable picture, develop the 


powers if so advised), against causing the sewage | resources of the situation, add to the wealth of 


the City at large, and provide greater accom- 
modation for the traffic. 
USsEFvuL AND ORNAMENTAL, 








TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS IN AMERICA. 
Tue purchase by our Government of the tele- 


pense already incurred; and also whether any graphs appears to be exciting a desire in the 
and what further expense will be incurred to put States to go and do likewise. The New York 
the Council in possession of plans, sections, and | Herald of the 1st ult. understands there is a new 


j 


information which may be necessary to carry out and remarkable invention, an automatic system 


an improved system of drainage by degrees, as of self-telegraphing power, which will multiply 
the requirements of the town and the state of eight or ten times the facilities of telegraphic | 
the boruugh fund may warrant. _ communication over the present system. There 


is reason, he thinks, to believe this is one of the | 





most astonishing inventions of the age, and 





CHIPSTABLE CHURCH, NEAR 
WIVELSCOMBE, SOMERSET. condition of the world. 

In the early part of the year 1868, the body | Government will be asked, it is said, to test this 
of this church, being in a dilapidated and unsafe invention, and to take control of and use it for | 
condition, was taken down. ‘The work of re- the public good. “Congress, we hope,” says the | 
building was then commenced, from the designs Herald, ‘“ will not hesitate to investigate the | 
of Mr. Ferrey, F.S.A. The new edifice consists matter and to make the necessary appropria- | 
of nave and chancel, and south aisle with porch. tion,—first, to try the new system between | 
The eastern portion of the aisle is separated by Washington and New York, and then, if success- 
an ornamental wood screen to form the vestry. ful, to obtain the patent and give the whole 
The massive Perpendicular tower, which had country the benefit of it under Government control. 
been substantially repaired some few years since, Congress should pass at once, on reassembling, 
has not been interfered with, except by the, Mr. Washbourne’s Bill appropriating 60,000 
removal of the modern screen which blocked up dollars for an experimental postal telegraph line 
the arch opening into the nave. The old body between New York and Washington, with an 
of the church appeared to have been rebuilt, or addition of any other sum, if necessary, to test 
at any rate considerably altered (in the last on such line the new automatic system. It is| 


| destined to produce a great revolution in the} 
commerce, financial affairs, intercourse, and social | 
The United States | 


THE PLYMOUTH MEMORIAL, MASSA. 
CHUSETTS. 


Many memorial monuments have been raised 
in various places throughout the United States, 
to commemorate the deeds of the Northern 
army during the late war, and one has just 
been erected at the seaport of Plymouth. 

It is a colamn of the Doric order, composed of 
fine Hallowell granite. The mound on which 
it is placed is 60 ft. in diameter, and nearly 
4 ft. high. On this mound are three steps of 
Rockport granite. The base of the mona- 
ment is 9 ft. 6 in. square, with a sub-base 
6 ft. square supporting the die—a single block 
of stone—on which are placed the four tablets. 
The base of the column is round, with heavy 
mouldings, as are column and capital. The 
capital is ornamented with a sculptured laurel 
wreath, and is surmounted by an eagle stand- 
ing erect, and having underneath ita feet a 
crushed serpent and a broken chaia. The total 
height of the structure is about 40 ft. The 
inscription on the front tablet bears in deep- 
cut letters the following :— 


** MEMORIA 


IN 
ETERNA. 
THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF PLYMOUTH WHO 
GAVE THRIR LIVES FOR THEIR COUNTRY 
IN THE WAR OF 1861,” 


The remaining tablets contain the names of 
seventy-two who perished in the war. The 
builder was Mr. Peter Blessington, of Boston. 
A similar monument for Duxbury is now being 
exhibited at the buailder’s works in Cambridge- 
| street. 








BUILDING LAWS. 


Sir,—I am glad to see you taking an interest 
| in the falseness of trade. I sincerely hope you 
| will continue to attack the subject, and not let 
|it rest until the Government take stringent 
measures for its suppression. 

You mention houses that will just stand, locks 
that will scarcely last a week. The class who 
;are to blame are those who style themselves 
manufacturers, whereas they are only factors. 
It is that class by whom the capitalist who is 
willing to pay a fair price for a good article, and 
|the good workman who will produce a good 
| article at a fair price, are defrauded. I repeat 
/my conviction that it is high time for the 
| British to adopt the plan of Napoleon I. with 
‘regard to the laws affecting the building trade. 
Ono his accession to the throne of France he 
found the laws of France to be most defective. 
He chose a number of young men and set 
them to make a code of simple, just laws, and 
instilled into their minds that the simpler the 
laws they framed suited for the administration 
of justice, the greater would be their reward : 
he locked up the old laws and issued the Code 
Napoleon which those young men of integrity 
framed, under which the building trade of France 
is prospering. Therefore they are able to build 
a city worthy of a great nation, and to make 
great advancements in the march of arts, com- 
merce, and manufactures. 








ALEXANDER Kay, 





CONCRETE BUILDING. 


Siz,—In your leading article of October 2nd 
you particularly call attention to the fact that 
ballast sensibly diminishes in bulk when made in‘o 
concrete. Ofthis I am perfectly convinced ; and, 


century most probably). 

The arcade dividing the nave and aisle was of 
the Perpendicular period, and some 
curious caps composed of figures of angels bear- 
ing shields, &c. Several of the bench ends to 
the nave were of the late Tador style, of an 
elaborate and beautiful character, and profusely 
carved. 

The old roofs to the chancel and aisle were of 
the Somersetshire type, barrel shaped, formed 
of arched and longitudinal ribs, with paterz 
at the intersections; there were carved figures 
at the springing of the ribs; the panels were 
filled in with plaster. 

The whole of the features thus described, 
whenever they were not too much decayed to 
be used, have been reintroduced into the new 
church. The roofs are of similar character to 
the old ones. The new nave benches and ends 
found requisite are designed in harmony with 
the ancient, though somewhat more simple work- 
manship, The new building, generally speaking, 
follows the form and dimensions of the previous 





j 


known that the object of Mr. Washbourne and 
those who act with him in proposing an experi- 
mental postal telegraph line is, if that should 
prove successful, to place the whole telegraph 
system of the country ander Government control. 
This is the secret of the determined and power- 
ful hostility of the existing telegraph monopoly 
to his measure. The time has come when the 
telegraph should no longer be in the hands of 
private companies or individuals. The British 
Government has had the sagacity to see this; 
has purchased the lines in England, and on the 
lst of January next will take entire control, in 
connexion with the post-office department, of all 
telegraphic communications. The great nations 
have moved slowly in this matter, and have 
followed what the lesser ones—such as Belgium 
and Switzerland—had done before. ll will 
have to come to it in time. There is no other 
way of preserving the secrecy of communications 
inviolable, of preventing monopolies from using 
the telegraph to the injury of the public, and of 





cheapening the transmission of messages.” 


after making several accurate measurements, and 
building within these last six months over a 
thousand cubic yards of concrete walling, I find 
that 6 cubic yards of river ballast or clean gravel 
are required to build 5 cubic yards of finished 
walling. 

Now I find Mr. Tall, in his pamphlet, page 3, 
| gives—to use his own words—“ the proportion 
‘of materials employed in the construction of 
houses now in progress opposite Perry-street, 
Gravesend, as follows:—7 yards of burrs from 
brickfields; 7 yards of gravel stone; 1 yard of 
Portland cement (16 bushels to the cubic yard)”. 
This will do 15 cubic yards of concrete walling. 

He therefore not only allows nothing for 
diminution in bulk of the ballast and barrs, but 
measures the Portland cement as well. Any one 
tendering for the building of concrete walling on 
the basis of these figures would be sadly wrong. 
Moreover, these words are copied, word for word, 
into current price-books. Another error, | find, 
is given credit to, and which I have not seen 
contradicted,—“ The walls being of one solid 
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mass, sound is completely deadened.” This is 
quite wrong: a gentle tap on the hard cement 
angle of the chimney-breast of the adjoining 
room is heard so distinctly where I am writing 
this, although a 9-in. wall intervenes, that one 
unconsciously looks round to discover whence 
it proceeds. X 

That concrete walls have many advantages is 
an undeniable fact; they are cheaper and 
stronger, and in country places where brick- 
layers are difficult to be procured, agricultural 
labourers are only too glad to obtain 6d. a day 
more wages than they usually earn; and 
farmers—except at hay-cutting and harvest— 
are glad for some other employment for a por- 
tion of their hands. Living in a very exposed 
situation, I find that 9-in. concrete walls give 
not the least evidence of the “sweating” so 
usual to see on the plastered walls of newly- 
built brick houses in damp weather. 

For tanks for storing rain-water, undoubtedly 
concrete is “the” material. I find it requires 
somewhat more cement in proportion—about 
one part in six. I usea wooden circular drum or 
core, 6 ft. in diameter and 3 ft. in height, and 
made in foar quarters, to facilitate moving and 
refixing ; I dome the top with concrete, leaving 
a manhole in the usual manner. These tanks 
do not require plastering or facing with Port- 
land cement. Nor does the water waste,—a 
sufficient evidence of the imperviousness to 
water of concrete. The cost is less than half 
that of brick tanks, as the latter always requires 
plastering with Portland cement, unless glazed 
bricks are used. 

It is not uncommon for the circular walls of 
brick tanks to be filled up behind with pieces of 
brick or other rubbish : with concrete it is one 
solid mass. Wi Ws 





THE POINTING OF FIRE-BRICKS. 
Srr,—Will some of your practical readers inform me 
what is the best material to use for the pointing of fire- 
bricks in open stoves? I find that where fire-bricks are 
set in ordinary fire-clay, the joints soon burn out fora 
depth of about half an inch, which gives the fireplace an 
untidy appearance, y. @. L. 


ASPHALTE. 


I snortp feel much obliged to any of your readers 
who would tell me how to lay down asphalte; what sub- 
etances to mix with it; in what proportions, soas to form 
the hardest and toughest composition. I am building a 
small yacht, and wish to fill up the spaces between the 
floor-timbers, so as to make the bottom water-tight, and 
to form a waterway. 8. 








QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 

Srx,—In the Builder of the week before last there is a 
list of tenders for ‘‘ building houses, Church-street, 
Biackfriars,” the quantities by Mr. Shrubsole. My client 
(Mr. Chen), whose tender was accepted, has requested 
me to say that he knows nothing whatever of Mr. Shrub- 
sole, and that he did not receive any quantities from him. 

I shall fee] obliged by your giving this publicity. 

: J. IMMIS, 

*,* We have received letters to the same effect from 
other builders who tendered, and feel it necessary to say 
that the statement objected to came to us from Mr, 
Shrubso'e himself, 





COMPETITIONS. 


Manchester Reform Club.—In this competition 
the design by Mr. E. Salomons has been 
selected. 

The Proposed Church on the Beaconsfield 
E>tate.—In reply to the protest from competing 
architects (see p. 733, ante), the committee, by 


the Rev. J. Thompson, said,—“ That, agreeing 


neither in the justness nor charity of its several 
allegations, they adhere to the decision of their 
previous meeting.” Mr. George Fowler Jones, 
whose name was accidentally omitted in our 
copy of the protest, in the course of a rejoinder, 
Bays,— 


** As some of the committee, on being told of the facts, 
admitted that the proceedings were wrong, and as it was 
quite clear to the public, from the exhibition of the de- 
signs, that the choice was not according to the instructions, 
the stigma of injustice must remain with the committee, 
not with the allegations of the competitors, who have only 
required what was personally promised to at least two 
of them, and what all had a right to demand—a fair and 
impsrtial decision in fulfilment of their agreement,” 

“It may be satisfactory to those of the committee who 
think their sense of justice and good faith has been called 
in question, to say nothing of their inability to appreciate 
the time and skill required in preparing a set of architec. 
tural drawings, to know that they have needlessly put four 

rofessional men to the expense, in the aggregate, of 200/, 

or which they, in their justice and charity, consider 201. 
a ns ! . 

ave purposely avoided making thisa personal matte: 
as I might have done. Consideting all four competitors 
have been equally badly treated, even the one chosen by 
the committee has no credit in being the selected one ; 
and with the hope that a little good may come out of a 
grievous wrong, I wish, in all charity, the new church 


VENTNOR CEMETERY COMPETITION. 


A GENTLEMAN at Ventnor, named Saunders, 
considering himself aggrieved by a note under 
this heading in a recent number (p. 750, ants), 
requested the name of the author of it. Wehave 
submitted the request to the writer of the note, 
and append his reply :— 


S1z,—I decline to consent to my name, as the writer of 
a letter on Ventnor Cemetery Competition, being disclosed. 
I can only say that in writing that jeu d'esprit I had not 
the remotest idea of hurting any one, my only object 
being to fairly criticise the questionable proceedings of a 
public body, and I hold that all such criticism should be 
anonymous, Ae 

The gentleman who has written to you complaining of 
the letter may be consoled when I state that it was not his 
name, but quite another name, that was given to me, 
when I made inquiries about the competition, as the name 
of the person whom the Burial Board had looked out for 
their work. 

You are at liberty to send a copy of this to Mr. 
Saunders, and to publish it if he wishes. 

Vers, Sar. Sar. 





ACCIDENTS. 

London.—Whilst two men were repairing a 
| gas meter at Mr. Disderi’s photographic rooms, 
|in Hanover-square, the gas became ignited, and 
jan alarming explosion took place. Both were 
| injured, and one of them is in a dangerous state. 








Tc 


ham some time in November next, when the 
subject will probably be brought before the 
inhabitants by means of an address from that 
gentleman. Considering the important con. 
nexion there is between the art of designing 
and the local manufactures, there is reason for 
believing that the proposal will be carried ont 
in the form either of a branch school in con. 
nexion with Sheffield, or an independent insti. 
tution. 

The Hanley School.—The desirability has been 
suggested of calling the attenticn of the inhabj. 
tants of Hanley to the effect which the opening 
of the Burslem and Tunstall School of Art ig 
likely to have on their own school. Since the 
collapse, ten or twelve years since, of the 
Burslem School of Design, says the Staffordshire 
Advertiser, a substantial proportion of the 
students of the Hanley School of Art have heen 
residents in the former town, and it is calculated 
that on the opening of the new school, the 
arrangements for which are approaching com. 
pletion, between twenty and thirty of the present 
students of the Hanley school will draft them. 
selves off to Burslem. Now, although the 


| opening of another school of Art in the Potteries 
under the management of an intelligent and 


inflaential committee is a subject for unqualified 
satisfaction, it is of course undesirable that thig 


__ Liverpool.—The greater portion of the dwelling- | ghonld be done to the detriment of a neighbour. 
house in No. 5 Court, Stockdale-street, has fallen | ing institution, which has been for a considerable 
down. The house, which was an old one, and ‘number of years the alma mater of many a 


belongs to the corporation, was unoccupied, and |young artist and modeller. 


If the manufac. 


fortunately no one in the court was hart. Notice turers of the Staffordshire potteries expect to 
was sent to the borough engineer’s office, and redeem themselves from the imputation of 
some men were sent to take down the remainder | « having very little real appreciation of true 


of the building, which was considered in a 
dangerous state.—— During a heavy fall of rain 


and thunderstorm two boys were asleep in the | 


| garret of a house in St. Domingo-road, Everton, 
a slate fell in off the roof, and the rain poured 
|down upon the bed. The boys had not been 
many minutes removed to an adjoining apart- 
ment before that portion of the roof over the 
bed on which they had been sleeping fell in upon 
the spot, carrying with it the ceiling, which lay 
|upon the floor in a large mass where the bed- 
| stead had stood only a short time previously. 
Birmingham.—An immense mass of scaffolding 
in front of the Odd Fellows Hall, Temple-street, 
has given way, falling forward upon the houses 
on the opposite side of the street. The men at 
work on it were precipitated to the ground, and 
buried among the débris. With great difficulty 
| five of the workmen were extricated, and con- 
veyed to the Queen’s Hospital, one of them not 
| being expected to recover. A number of other 
persons, including three ladies, were hurt by the 
accident. One lady and two other persons have 
since died. 
Dudley —On Saturday, Mr. Hipkins, lessee of 
a pit at Tividale, near Dudley, was engaged with 
some workmen in certain operations for stifling 
a fire which had broken out in the mine. One 
of the men having descended to a scaffuld in the 
shaft, and not answering when called for, Mr. 
_Hipkins himself went down to look for him. 
| Subsequently some water was thrown down to 
| disperse the gases supposed to have accumulated, 
‘and then a party of men descended, and 
discovered the dead bodies of Mr. Hipking and 
the miner Bradley at the bottom of the pit. 
South Shields.—A lad employed as a labourer 
| recently fell from the top of a chimney in course 
of erection in Claypath-lane, 114 ft. high. The 
lad was assisting the masons erecting the 
chimney, and while standing on a temporary 
platform at the top, some planks gave way, and 
he was precipitated down the chimney. Upoa 
being picked up it was a matter of surprise that 
he remained alive. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Proposed School for Rotherham.—An influential 
meeting of manufacturers has been held at 
Mr. Barras’s office, Howard-street, Rotherham, 
for the purpose of considering the desirability 
of establishing a local school of art. It was 
admitted on all hands that the district needed 
an institution such as the one proposed, which 
would be a benefit to the town, both commercially 
and morally. Mr. Barras described an interview 
which he had had with Mr. Buckmaster, of the 
Science and Art Department, on the subject, 
stating that that gentleman had expressed his 
readiness to render what assistance he could, 
should the matter be taken up by the towns- 
people. After the question had been discussed 





| 





art,” they must do something more than sub- 
scribe their two or three guineas a year to the 
local art schools, or applaud well-worn platitudes 
at the annual meetings. It is a fact that at the 


present time several of the largest and most 


| influential manufacturers of Hanley do not send 


a single pupil to the school of art; some eight 
or ten firms have upon the books one each, and 
only one house appears to recognise to the fall 
its obligations in this particular. The excep- 
tion is a singularly honourable one, and is the 
case of Messrs. Brown- Westhead & Co., who send 
twenty-five of their apprentices to the afternoon 
classes, and pay the fees. 

The Yarmouth School.—The annual distribu- 
tion of prizes in connexion with this school took 
place at the town-hall. The mayor (Mr. S. 
Nightingale), presided. The report of the com- 
mittee stated that the past year had been one 
of progress. The attendance had improved— 
especially in the artisan class—and the results 
obtained at the annual examination had been 
highly satisfactory, under the able tuition of 
Mr. Dominy. At the same time, the more ad- 
vanced students were not so numerous in pro- 
portion to the rest as was desirable. The 
number of prizes given in the third grade was 
seven; a Queen’s prize was gained by Walter 
Platt, for a design on wall-paper. The number 
of prizes awarded in the second grade was 
eleven. The total who passed in connexion with 
the central school was 41 ; hospital, 112; charity, 
38. The attendance at the central school for 
the year was—ladies’ special class, 16; general 
day, 26; artisan evening, 59; total, 101. 
Attendance of schools—hospital, 270; charity, 
60; grammar, 100; Mr. Tomkins’s, 120; total, 
550. As to the School of Navigation and Mathe- 
matics, the committee presented a more favour- 
able report than that of last year. The com- 
mittee’s report was adopted, and the prizes were 
then distributed. : 

The Nottingham School.—A first-class exhibi- 
tion of the works of modern artists, both in oil 
and water-colours, has been opened at the large 
room in the school of art. The pictures are on 
sale. Many local artists are exhibitors. The 
prices of pictures marked in the catalogue vary 
from two guineas upwards to 7501. 








Caversham Bridge.—This new structure is 
completed. It is of cast-iron, supported by iron 
columns, embedded in the river. The bridge is 
30 ft. in width, 20 ft. being the carriage-way, 
and 5 ft. on each side being appropriated to foot 
passengers. This width of carriage-way exceeds 
by 2 feet that of Henley Bridge, and also 
Magdalen Bridge and Folly Bridge in Oxford, 
and that of Dorchester Bridge. The cost of the 
new fabric will be between 6,0001. and 7,0001. ; 
one half of which will be paid by the borough of 


at some length, and various suggestions made, it | Readin , and the other half mosti the 
was decided to invite Mr. Backmaster to Rother. ' county Ot Oxford. am 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Islington.—8t. Thomas’s Church, Hemingford- 
road, has been recently re-opened, after having 
been closed for a time, for the purpose of clean- 
ing, carving, and completing the interior of 
the edifiee. The church was first opened for 
divine service in 1860. Much then remained 
to be done towards the completion of the 
edifice, as also a debt of 1,2001. remained to be 
cleared off. Having succeeded not only in 
liquidating the debt on the church, bat likewise 
in purchasing an organ, at a cost of more than 
3001., the pressing want of school accommodation 
foreed itself upon the committee and congrega- 
tion. This was completed in less than two years. 
About 4,5001. were forthcoming for this work. 
Until this had been accomplished, the church 
question had been permitted to remain in statu 
quo. Bince then, strenuous efforts have been 
made to secure its completion. A lightning 
conductor has been placed; an improved system 
of lighting has been introduced, fitted by Mr. A. 
Fernhead, Caledonian-road; the whole of the 
interior has been cleaned; and the rude blocks 
have been carved by Mr. Bromfield, of Kenning- 
ton-road, Mr. W. G. Coldwell, architect, from 


porch and vestry. The walls are built of a local 
stone, having Hambdon Hill dressings. The 
roofs are covered with Bridgwater tiles. The 
chancel is separated from the nave by a bold 
arch of discontinuous character, so that little or 
no interruption is presented, and the entire 
church and aisle are well opened to the chancel. 
The ceilings are formed in a parallel arrange- 
ment, the ribs at the intersections having carved 
bosses. The floor is paved with red and black 
tiles, the chancel having encaustic tiles of a 
better kind. The new seats are of deal, var- 
nished, all the old seat-ends being used again. 
There are a stone pulpit and font, and appropriate 
chancel-seats. The whole of the work has been 
carried out by Mr. Davis, of Taunton, from the 





situated on the side of an eminence is in that 
position that the earth on the north side is some 
5 ft. higher than its floor level, whilst on the 
south side the porch is entered by a flight of 
steps of some tenora dozen. The charch, which 
is an Early English structure, has undergone an 
entire restoration, under the supervision of the 
diocesan architect, Mr.T. Nicholson. The walls, 
externally, have been pointed, and internally 
have been treated to a coating of plaster. The 
roof is new, the old timbers only being used ag 
far as was practicable, the ridge ends being com- 
pleted with ornamental iron finials. A new bell- 
gable, containing two small bells, which were 
formerly in the roof, has been added, the bells 
having been recast and toned. A new stone 





designs of Mr. B. Ferrey, of London, architect, at 
an expenditure of about 1,5001. The old tower 
was restored some few years since, and has not 
been interfered with, except the lower part, 
which has been thrown open to the charch by 
the removal of a modern wood screen. The 
arches of the old arcade have also been pre- 
served. 

Huntingdon.—St. Mary’s Church has now been 
closed for several months, but is about to be re- 
opened. At the outset it was merely proposed 





whose designs the schools were built (a member 
of the congregation), consented to superintend 


to erect a new organ, and stalls in the chancel. 


_ For the former a new chamber was built. Since 


| porch has been erected on the south side of the 
charch, which, we may remark, has a somewhat 
unusual acquisition in the shape of a stone seat 
‘ranning along it from the porch to the buttress 
at the south-east angle; probably only a utilisa- 
| tion of the extra thickness of the foundation on 
, this the sloping side of the church. The seat 
_ has been restored to ite original state, and the 
_ buttresses have been rebuilt. New windows 
_bave been inserted, with the exception of the 
west window, and one window has been added 
_ both on the north, where formerly was none, and 
on the west end, where used to be the fireplace 


the whole of the work, of which Messrs. Williams then the old ceiling has been removed, the roof of the school. Anew schoolroom has been built 


& Son were contractors. Towards the expense 
of all the improvements already made, a sum 
of about 701. is still needed to make good the 


opened up, and boarded. The large gallery at 


the west end has been demolished, and a lofty 
arch thrown out at the western entrance. The 


defiviency of funds. Other improvements are columns have been cleaned and restored, and 
in contemplation, viz., the erection of a reredos, many other minor alterations and additions have 
carving of pulpit, &c., to defray the expenses of been effected. The organ is being built by 
which, a committee of ladies has been formed. Messrs. Foster & Andrews, of Hall. 

South Kilworth.—The parish church here has Liantarnam, Monmouthshire.—The very old 
been re-opened, after undergoing a restora- church here has been re-opened for divine ser- 
tion. The old structure was in a dilapidated vice, having undergone restoration. Before the 
condition and inconvenient for public worship. alteration it had a most comfortless and neglected 
It was of the Romanesque style, and would ap- appearance. Traces of decay were visible on 
pear to have consisted of a nave and chancel, its damp walls and floor, and the pews were 
with a narrow aisle to the former on the north heavy and old-fashioned. The pews have been 
side. At the end of the fourteenth century the now, however, superseded by new and open 
church was enlarged by the addition of a tower sittings, the gallery over the western entrance 
and south aisle, and the edifice was probably has been removed, and the choir now occupies a 
increased in length. In comparatively modern place in the chancel. The alterations are devoid 
times the church lost the fourteenth century of any approach to ornamentation. 
aisle. The original narrow Norman aisle had window has been put in the chancel. During 
been replaced by a broad one, with brick walls, | the progress of the works, several stone arches, 


A new} 


_at a short distance from the church, on a site the 
gift of the Earl of Abergavenny, the lord of the 
manor. Flooring has been laid down, and the 
nave provided with benches. A new octagonal 
pulpit of Caen stone with pierced panels, in the 
Early Decorated style, and provided with an 
oaken book-rest, has been erected. The chancel 
arch, too, is new, and a new font has been added. 
The old flat ceiling has been removed, and the 
timbered roof opened out ; the timber being in 
a wretchedly disfigured condition has been the 
source of a great deal of trouble to the work- 
men. The fabric has been supplied with a 
system of Crainage, and with new spouts, neither 
having existed before. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. Pritchard, a local builder, at 
a cost—the schools and church combined—of 
1,0607. 

Stonton Wyviile-—The church here has been 
‘re-opened for Divine service. There is but the 
‘nave to the church, besides the chancel. The 


and was of very poor character and construc- separating the nave from chancel, and chancel nave has been rebuilt, the whole of the old stone 
tion. The chancel had been rebuilt with thinner from mortuary chapel, and covered with white- preserved, and used again in the work. A new 
walls, and its length curtailed. Its old square| wash, were exposed to view. The architect for south porch has been made, with a plain arch. 
east end had been replaced by an apse of miser- this work was Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, of Newport In taking out the ground for the porch founda- 
able design and character. The pitch of the and Bristol. ' tion, a stone coffin was found, containing bones, 
roof had been considerably lowered, and the| Beaconsjield.—The parish church of St. Mary which were reburied. On the outside of the 
whole of the ancient windows, the old roof, and and All Saints, which has been under restoration church is a memorial stone inserted, which no 
other parts had been destroyed. Indeed, almost and alteration, has been consecrated and re- doubt occupied the same position before ; on it 
the entire edifice, the tower excepted, had been opened. The cost of the alterations has been is the following inscription :—‘ Here lieth buried 
built in a mean and incongruous manner, The 4,800I., of which 6001. have yet to be provided. William Brudnell, gent., aged 88 years. Died 
roof was not of a kind meant to be exposed to The wooden galleries that disfigured the build- 30 October, 1636.” There has been inserted a 
view, and the fittings were of an unecclesiastical ing have been removed, with oneexception. Mr. chancel arch, the screen having been removed, 
character. The restoration of the building was Woodyer has been the architect, under whose and now there is a view of the chancel and the 
entrusted to Mr. G. F. Bodley, of London, archi- superintendence the works have been carried east window. The east window is of three lights, 
tect. The tower and spire were in a good state out, and the builders have been Messrs. Gibson filled with stained glass. The centre and prin- 
of repair. The south aisle, the architect, re- Bros., of Southall. There are about 500 sittings cipal one is a representation of the Crucifixion, 
commended, should be built in character with in the church. The reredos is a specimen of and bears the following inscription :—‘“ To the 
the tower. The slope of the lean-to roof is stone carving; the centre panel represents the glory of God, and in thankful remembrance of 
shown in the east face of the tower. The new Crucifixion, and in the panels on each side are many mercies. J.W. 1863.” The other two 
work is planned to harmonise with the four- groups of angels worshipping. The screen, pre- lights have been filled in with stained glass in 
teenth century work of the tower and spire. The sented by the architect, is surmounted by a large accordance with the wishes of the giver of the 
north aisle, which was of a narrow width, has gilt croes, on which is a shield containing the centre light, Mr. J. White, of the Inner Temple. 
been rebuilt, with stone walls. The only other initials “I. H. 8S.” Both the pulpit and font On the left side is Jesus speaking with Mary. 
feature of interest, and that chiefly from its have been presented, the former by Mr. George At the bottom the text “Jesus said unto her, 


antiquity, is the arcade of three arches on the, Charsley and family, and the latter by Mr. E. _ Mary. She turned herself and said, Rabboni.” 


north. Though of no great beauty they have) 
been preserved, unaltered in character. The) 


Waller. 
Longtown. — The church here has been re-_ 


The other light represents Jesus appearing to 
his disciples, and the text, “ Then came Jesus, 


interior has had to be entirely re-modelled—the opened. The township of Longtown is one of | the door being shut, and stood in the midst, and 


work, in fact, being one, not of restoration, but, 
reconstruction. The opening out of the tower, 
arches has been effected. The stonework of the 
arches has also been restored, and two new 
arches now divide the new aisle from the nave. 
The fittings have been re-arranged throughout, 
and the chancel rebuilt with a place for the 
organ and vestry on the north side. The whole 
of the floor has been concreted to keep the build- 
ing dry, and open seats of oak have been con- 
structed. To carry out these works the outlay 
has been about 2,000], 

Chipstable.—The parish church of Chipstable 
has been re-opened for divine service. The old 
church had become very dilapidated, and its 
condition almost dangerous. It possessed no 
features of architectural interest, except some 
good carved seat-ends of late Tudor character. 
These have been preserved, and form the ends 
of some of the seats in the new church. The 





building is designed in the Second Pointed style, 
and consists of a nave, chancel and south aisle, 


four, comprisimg the parish of Clodock, the other | 


said, Peace be unto you.” In the centre of the 


townships being Llanveynoe, Craswell, and New. | head of the window is the patron saint, St. 


town. The township of Newtown alone now 
possesses an independent incaumbency, Longtown 
and the others being but chapels-of-ease to the 
mother church of Clodock. Longtown Charch, 
to quote the words of the pastor, had “ long lain 
in a most sad and fearful state.” It consisted 
of nave and chancel only, and, previous to its 
restoration, a portion of the west end of the 
nave was portioned off to serve the purpose of 
a school-house. There was no flooring of any 
kind save the earth, and no seats or benches ; 
the only accommodation in this way being some 
low, rough forms, which were transferred from 
school to service, and from service to school, as 
occasion might require. In addition to all this, 
the walls and roof were in a deplorable state, 
the weather having found its way through to 
such an extent as to render the building more 
uncomfortable even than many a well-kept barn 


Dennis, and on either side are angels with scrolls. 
On either side of the window are the Command- 
ments, and beneath the window, in a scroll, con- 
taining the vine leaf and fruit, and ears of 
wheat, is the text, “ My flesh is meat indeed, and 
my blood is drink indeed.” A border surrounds 
the whole. This work has been done at the cost 
of Mrs. Burnaby, the mother of the rector, from 
the proceeds of sale of work which she has made 
for the purpose. On the south side is a memorial 
window of two lights, in remembrance of a 
brother of the rector. The subject is Christ 
walking on the sea. The pulpit is the gift of 
the rector’s sisters, and has been made by Mr. 
John Wilson, of Kibworth. It is an octagonal 
one of English oak, supported by shafts of 
polished ebony, with carved capitals and amulet 
mouldings. The termination of each shaft above 
the panelling, and down upon a base of Ketton 





could possibly be. The little chapel being 


stone, is by a foliated boss. The panels are 
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circular, and carved, and to the mouldings of the 
framework is added the relieved early dog-tooth 
ornament. There are open deal seats in the 
church : the floor is of Whetstone’s tiles. The 
church is heated by a flue with open grating, by 
Mesers. Johnson, of Leicester. Mr. Haycock, of 
Rothwell, was the contractor; and Mr. Drewry 
has done the decorations. The architect was 
Mr. J. Goddard, of Leicester. 

Compton.—The parish church has been re- 
opened for public worship. The building has 
for some time past been undergoing alterations, 
which have improved the appearance of the 
interior. The coating of lath and plaster, which 
formerly hid from sight the oak beams and the 
roof of the nave and north and south aisles, has 
been removed, and in many instances the time- 
worn timbers have been replaced. For the win- 
dows in the roof others have been substituted 
more in conformity with the character of the 
building, a third having been inserted on the 
south side, while that on the north has been 
filled up. Among the alterations one is the 
addition of a painted glass window, erected to the 
memory of Mr. George Smallpiece, of Field 
Place, and his widow. The subjects are St. Peter 
raising Tabitha to life, and the Good Samaritan. 
The work of restoration has been carried out by 


suring 4 ft. 9 in. high. The reredos is of ashlar, 
capped with a cornice. The steps are of Port- 
land stone. The Communion-rail is of stone 
and marble, polished, with simple capitals, a 
marble slab, 10 in. wide, 1 in. thick, with rounded 
moulding in the front, &c. The gates are of 
wrought iron and brass. The altars have been 
built by Messrs. Earley & Powell, of Dublin, from 
the designs of Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy. 

In Waterford several improvements have of 
late taken place in the matter of widening 
streets, flaggings, lighting, and improving 
the park. A public market is spoken of, 
and a safe bathing-place for the people. The 
present Mayor of Waterford has exerted himself 
very creditably for the improvement of the city ; 
and under his suggestions and advice much has 
been effected. The old historical ruin of the 
city has also been pinned up and protected 
from decay, and the town-hall is to be pro- 
vided with a portrait of O’Connell, in recogni- 
tion of his services in aid of civil and religious 
liberty, and the reforming of the municipal cor- 
porations of Ireland. 

The Ennis and Athenry Railway has been 
opened ; but the public of the south-west do not 
appear to reap much advantage from the cir- 
cumstance. ! 





Mr. Mitchell, of Shalford, at a cost of about 5001., 
raised by subscription. Mr. Woodyer, of Graff- | 
ham, was the architect. The peculiarity of the’ 
church, which is chiefly Norman, its arches and | 
columns constituting specimens of that etyle, is. 
the chancel. This is of Norman architecture. | 
The roof is extremely low, and above it, open to) 
the church, is an apartment, anciently a chantry | 
chapel, now the Losely pew. It is fronted by an | 
ancient wooden balustrade, covered with white- | 
wash, 





NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


Tue dedication of St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Chureb, Dangourney, took place on the 19th ult. 
The R. C. Bishop of Cloyne officiated. Thepresent 
structure has been so much restored that it may 
be virtually called a new edifice : 18 ft. have been 
added to its length, so it is now 108 ft. in the 
clear. Its height bas also been increased, the 
walls partly rebuilt, and the church newly 
roofed. The apse is the principal addition. It 
opens into the body of the church through a 
lofty Gothic arch of 22 ft. span; and the chief 





stained-glass window over the high altar. Two 
smaller stained-glass windows adjoin the side 
altars dedicated to the Virgin and St. Patrick. | 
Ten lancet windows pierce the side walls of the | 
church, filled with coloured glass; and a Gothic 
window of large size lights the other end of the 
building. A gallery is provided over the prin- 
cipal entrance. The roof is open timbered, | 
stained, and rests on corbels; the intervals | 
between the rafters being ceiled. The church 
is 30 ft. in breadth. In addition to the porch | 
which forms the main entrance, a Gothic 
doorway opens in the western wall of the struc- 
ture. Vestry-rooms occupy the angle formed 
by the apse and the body of the church; and 
in the chapel-yard a residence for the curate 
is provided. The edifice will afford accommo- 
dation for about 1,400 or 1,500 persons. The 
architect is Mr. Richard R. Brash; and the 
builder Mr. Barry, of Middleton. The church 
stands on elevated ground, surrounded by trees, 
and on the banks of a small river which takes 
its name from the locality. The village is a neat 
one, and besides the church a large and con- 
epicuous school-house adds to its appearance. 
The consecration of the altars of St. Ronan’s 
Church, Roscrea, has taken place. The columns 
are of green Galway marble, highly polished, 
with carved capitals floriated. The central panel 
of the high altar is enriched with a half-height 
figure of the Redeemer. The throne is of Caen 
stone, carved. The canopy is supported by rad 
marble shafts, polished. A figure of the arch. 
angel is fixed on the apex of the pinnacle. The 
altar-steps and predelia are of Portland stone, 
and the space between the lower step and the 
firet pace at the back of the altar, is laid with 
Portland flags. The screen is composed of Cor- 
sham Down stone. It is well carved. The 
columns that carry the tracery are of polished 
Cork marble, and the capitals and cornice are 
carved. On the top of the cornice are six angel 
figures, the wings carved in wood and gilt. 
The table of the altar is of black polished marble. 
The side altars, which are in keeping, are also 
of Corsham Down stone. They are enriched 
with figures of the Virgin and 8t. Joseph, mea- 


the Tribes.” 
stigma from the town. 


of Ireland. 


TuIs is an attempt to trace the nature of the 
geological causes, especially denudation, by 
| which the physical feat f th try h 

feature of the edifice here is a three-light | poon ceidank agp pete, Meg fons 1g Jay 
| results of many years’ personal observations, and 
is illustrated by many woodcuts. The author 


There is a strike of masons and bricklayers 
employed in the construction of the Dundalk and 
Greenore Railway. They demand a rise of 2s. a 
week. Their present wages are 243. They also 
ask a decrease in the hours of labour. 

The Town Commissioners of Galway, who not 
long since laid out 1,0001. in connexion with 
waterworks, will not be raoved to give a farthing 
towards keeping the town clock from going into 
delirium tremens. It is a disgrace to the old 
historical town of Galway, alias “ The City of 
A ten-pound note would remove a/ 


The building trade is rather dull in every part 








Pooks Receibed. 





The glacial era was just an extension of 
the arctic region, farther south in the northern 
hemisphere than now, and farther north ip 
the southern hemisphere. And as the icy 
and snowy winters were produced by the 
sun passing farther away to the south in the 
northern winters, and farther to the north in the 
southern winters, the summers were extreme jn 
heat as the winters in cold; and the commotion 
which modern arctic summers produce amon 
the glaciers and icebergs in the far north was qs 
nothing to what it must have been over England 
and the Continent in the glacial era. It wag 
then that the tremendous ploughs and harrows 
of nature were brought into full operation, to 
pulverise and prepare the soil for the human 
race ; and it was then that valleys were ploughed 
out and mountains denuded, and that the main 
features of England and other countries were 
carved out of the rough block which the great 
elevating and cepreesing agents provided for 
their more special carvings, and for the finishing 
touches of rainfall and rivers, frost, &c. 

Geologists have allowed themselves to be 
more or less restricted and deprived of resort to 
natural agencies of vast power, by the dogmatic 
dicta of astronomers, who,as such, know nothing of 
the necessities, and the geological evidences, of 
the case. Bat, however positive astronomers may 
be as to the impossibility of certain cognate 
secular changes, regarding which their data are 
admittedly very limited and uncertain, the 
conclusion is irresistible—and they must be 
instructed by geological facts—that the arctic 
‘region itself—the cause which makes it arctic 
being known, and still in operation,—in trath 
extended, during the glacial era, or rather the 
era of ice and flood, far farther south than it 
now does in the northern hemisphere ; and pro- 
bably also far farther north than it now does in 
the southern. 

The alternations of summer and winter, and 
of ice and flood, in the arctic regions, as we 
have already indicated, are astronomically ruled 
by the obliquity of the ecliptic, or the oscil- 
lation or pendalation (figuratively or popularly 
speaking) of the sun into and out of either 








The Scenery of Englandand Wales: its Character 
and Origin, By D. Mackintosu,F.G.8, London: | 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1869. 


It is said to be founded on the 


had previously written papers on Denudation, 
which appeared in geological and other journals. 
The influence of rain, rivers, frost, glaciers, 
icebergs, waves, and ocean currents, as well as 
earthquakes and other physical convulsions, are 
all brought under consideration ; and on such 
subjects there are great diversities of opinion 
amongst geologists. Doubtless all have had a 
share, smaller or greater, in cutting out the 
present features of the country, but the question 
is, have any of these causes had a paramount 
influence, and if so, which of them, one or more ? 
A powerful influence is here, rightly we thivk, 
attributed to icebergs and glaciers, but not to the 
probable extent to which, after the great elevating 
and depressing forces, the modern features of the 
land are due to ice and flood conjoined. As for 
those geologists who do not realise to themselves 
the tremendous power of these conjunct agencies, 
Mr. Mackintosh utters a mild protest against 
their views in terms such as these :— 
‘* Alleged Dormancy of the Sea during the Glacial Sub- 
mergence.—Some writers, and amongst them Professor 
Jukes, are of opinion that during the glacial submergence, 
the sea did next to nothing in the way of denudation. 
Bat have we any reason for supposing that the ‘calm of 
desolation’ then ‘ brooded over the face of the deep?’”’ 
Were the winds then stagnant, and were the billows 
miraculously encbained? , . . Was there no ground- 
swell, and were there no rapid currents at the time when 
the Weish and Cumbrian bills were islands and their 
passes straits? Is it not more reasonable to suppose that 
the Atlantic breakers were then more furious, the Atlantic 


ground-sweil more incessant, the Atlantic currents more 
impetuous than now ?” 


The truth is, that geologists seem, in not a few 
instances, to have imagined the glacial or arctic 
era, over now temperate climates, to have been 
an era of stagnant and perpetual wintery ice, in 
which everything was bound up for centuries, 
without anything like intervening summers, or 
summer floods, with moving glaciers and icebergs ; 
whereas, if the winters were extreme in cold- 
ness, #0, in all probability, were the summers 
extreme in heat; since such is the present law 
of winter and summer, in the arctic region, 


hemisphere ; so producing summer and winter. 
And astronomers not only admit the fact that 


|the obliquity of the ecliptic was at one time 
‘greater than it is now, but that it is still on 
the decrease; so that the plane of the ecliptic 
|is,and from time immemorial has been, on the 
'way at least towards a coincidence with the 


plane of the equator. The extent and limits of 
this diminution constitute the only question with 
astronomers. They insist that the limits can 
only be very small; while it would appear, from 
the geological facts, that these limits must be 
very considerable; and it would be easy to 
show (as indeed the writer of this has, to 4 
certain extent, already done, in the Scotsman 
newspaper, of January 5th, 1842), that the 
“great uncertainty” in which candid astrono- 
mers admit this question to be involved, is still 
farther increased, and to an extent which drives 
them entirely out of the field, by virtue of 
weapons supplied by themselves. 

It will, we hope, be seen, from what has been 
said, that we need not resort to the hard 
hypothesis of a change in the amount of solar 
emission, or in the temperature of space tra- 
versed by our system, for an explanation of the 
era of ice and drift; because we have shown 
how it is explicable, to the fallest extent, by 
simple and natural causes, in one sense still in 
actual operation. . 

It is not the first time we have urged this 
(see, for example, the Builder of October 4, 
1862, on “ The Alps in the Glacial Era”), but it 
well merits repetition, till geologists snatch the 
subject out of the hands of the astronomers, who 
have much less to do with it than geologists 
have. 

The book before us is both suggestive and 
interesting, however far short we may conceive 
it to be of duly proportioning the causes which 
have given England its modern outlines. 





Lazton's Builders’ and Contractors’ Tables, for 
the Use of Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, 
Builders, Contractors, Lond Agents, and 
Others. By Henny Laxton, C.B. London: 
E. & F. N. Spon. A 

Unper this title Mr. Laxton is preparing a series 

of tables likely to be very useful to many. He 

has now issued the first instalment, appertaining 
to the bricklayer, which contains twenty-two 
tables, with nearly 30,000 calculations. The 


headings of four of the tables will serve to 








from the operation of causes still in operation. 


show their character :—‘ Value of any number 
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of reduced feet at per rod in shillings ;” “ Value 
of any number of reduced feet at per rod in 
pounds ;” “ Value of brickwork per reduced rod, 
according to the price of bricks, and labour, and 
mortar (or cement), without profit ;” “ Value of 
brickwork per reduced rod, according to the 
price of bricks, and labour, and mortar (or 
cement), with 15 per cent. profit.” The tables 
appear to have been carefully calculated, and 
are very clearly printed. 





VARIORUM. 


*‘Unionism, with Remarks on the Report of 
the Commissioners on Trade Unions. By James 
Stirling. Glasgow: Maclehose.” In this pam- 
phlet much of what can be urged against trade- 
unions is forcibly and ably put, and much of 
what is said is true, but much of what is true 


on the other side is not said. Trade-unions| 


are originating counter-combinations amongst 


masters, but what originated trade-unions ?| 
Rules against piecework and overtime beget 


increase of workers and of competition, which 





Miscellanen. 


Copper an Antidote against Cholera.— 
At a meeting of the Académie des Sciences, 
M. Dumas, the celebrated French chemist, gave 
a brief analysis of Dr. Burg’s report on the 
preservation from cholera of men engaged in 
working with copper. He said, in effect, sta- 
tistics clearly prove that wherever the manipula- 
tion of copper was carried on the men engaged in 
it have almost invariably escaped harmless. The 
investigations into the subject were conducted 
under the supervision and control of the com- 
missaries of police. The number of deaths in 
1865 and 1866 was in the proportion of three 
to every 10,000. The rate of mortality diminished 
in proportion as the workmen were more exclu- 
sively employed in the manipulation of copper. 
In other manufactures, in metals as well as 
others, the mortality was from 10 to 40 times 
greater. Further testimony was supplied by 
the society known as the Bon Accord, which was 
founded in 1819, and entirely composed of 





tend to diminish wages; but the diminution | workers in bronze, and the medical registers of 
of wsges through unrestricted competition| which were thoroughly well kept. During the 
helped to originate unions, as did the un-| whole of the five visitations of cholera, this 
restricted desire and practice of employers to society, the members of which were scattered 
purchase labour at the lowest price which com-| in quarters where the epidemic raged with the 
petition offered, irrespective altogether of the | greatest virulence, had not only not had a single 
fact that the article dealt with had needs and death, but had been called upon to pay only for 
appetites that must be ministered to, and wives | 106 days of sickness, divided among ten mem- 
and children that must be supported. To buy’ bers of the society. Facts supporting the theory 
labour and skill in the cheapest market, and sell were also supplied from other sources. The 


them in thedearest, isagrand principle, only labour 
and skill cannot be stored away in warehouses, 
like corn, to wait the rise in markets: they mus 
be sold, and “at any sacrifice,’”—not seldom 
“at a fearful sacrifice.” The reasons for work- 
men combining to resist competition by co- 
operation in the sole article of traffic in which 
they dealt with masters, were not only urgent 
but irresistible. Nevertheless, trade-unions, 
like everything else, require regulation, since 
much evil, even to workmen themselves, has 
resulted from their unrestricted extension. 
The Quarterly Journal of Science (Longmans) 
for October contains much interesting matter. 
Amongst the papers is a short one on the teach- 
ing of natural science in universities. The lead- 
ing paper is by Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., on the 
Spectral Phenomena of Opals; and there are 
others on the Mineralogical Resources of Ire- 
land, and on Coal-washing, besides the usual 
“Chronicle of Science,” and a good abstract of 
the British Association proceedings at Exeter. 
Knight & Co. have published a handy edition 
of “The Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869,” 
with introduction, notes, and index, by Mr. 
Danby P. Fry, Barrister-at-Law. It is an im- 
portant statute. The same publishers have 
already issued a third edition of “The Poor- 











conclusion drawn from this statement was, that 
iif further inquiries established the truth of the 
theory, exceedingly valuable results from a 
| hygienic point of view would follow. 


The Todmorden Market Place Question. 
|At a local board meeting held on Saturday, 
when about 500 persons were present, Mr. John 
Fielden, who presided, moved the adoption of 
the plans. Mr. J. Horsfall objected to the meet- 
ing proceeding, on the ground that at the last 
meeting an amendment negativing the proposal 
for a market had been carried over the original 
motion. Mr. Stansfield, clerk to the board, said 
the objection could not hold. Mr. Joshua 
Fielden, M P., spoke at some length in favour of 
the motion. It had been said, he remarked, 
that it would cost 8,000/.; but he estimated the 
cost at 2,4001., and, including the covering of the 
watercourse, the market would pay. A rate of 
ls. in the pound raised 1,5001., and a rate of 
ls. 1d. would meet the demands of the main 
sewer. If he continued a member of the board 
he should urge the board to erect a market 
before next winter. Mr. J. Travis suggested 
that the present incomplete town-hall might be 


the building of a market. The present stalls 





rate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869,” | bad fitted him and his father before him. The 
by Mr. Hagh Owen, Barrister-at-Law. | drainage would not cost 9,0001, as Mr. Fielden 
Cassell’s serials, “The Popular Educator,” bad ssid; it would probably cost 16,0001. If 
Cassell’s Magazine, “The Quiver,” and others, they granted the board the power to build a 
are continued with care and vigour. We take a | ™arket, speedily some one would find out they 
passage from their “ Illustrated Travels,” de-| Wanted waterworks. Mr. Copley said the market 
scriptive of the ruins of the Birs Nimroud, the | Would repay the money expended in seventeen 
ancient Tower of Babel :— |years, and not cost them a halfpenny. The 

“* The total circumference of the base of the Birs is 762 | ny: wae plainly agemmm the pyre bat the 
yards. The western face is the most destroyed, being chairman called for a division. On this being 
worn down into a deep furrow, The whole structure effected the majority was a large one, and the 
rises in stages which may be distinctly traced, and which chairman declared the motion lost. Mr. Joshua 


: nes Baio by ite iden- | On r. Jc 
eager hn pte eet pg tle agg hae Fielden demanded a poll of the whole district. 
these 8 , Buckingham, who carefully surveyed this 

pepe e ruin, lays stress on the 9 pene em a Gloucester Cathedral.—The restoration of 
one within another in a proportion of width about equa : : . . 

to their respective Poel min The first or lowermost of the choir of this cathedral is progressing. A 
these discloses some of its interior work in a spot wherea tender has been received for the costly work 


pit has been formed by the clearing away of the rabbish. connected with the stalls and benches, and a con- 





beens and of preserving the fabric from the influence of 


An inspection of the bricks shows that, though large and 
well made, they are sun-dried, and covered with bitumen 
or mortar, while those in the outer facing alone are fur- 
nace-baked. The second stage, which recedes within the | 
first, is also composed of the same description of bricks, 
as is likewise the third stage on the exterior, though the 
interior of the ‘ mountainous mass,’ as Josephus calls it, 
is probably made of sun-dried bricks and loose earth. 
Above them all rises the Tower itself, which is ,a solid | 
mass of the finest kiln-burnt masonury, with a circumfer- | 
ence of 90 ft. What remains of it forms a solid wall of 
brick about 60 ft. in height, measured from the lowest 
art of its base on the eastern side, with a breadth of 
ft., and a thickness of 16 ft., though these last dimen- 
sions yosseed sige J as the tower assumes a pyramidal 
shape tow: its summit, The upper edge of this wall is 
so broken and ap ary as to prove that it did not termi- 
nate the pile, but that above this there were other stages, 
which time and the violence of man have Lrought to the 
ground, The wall of this ruin—for as a round tower it 
does not exist—is rent by a large fissure, which extends 
through nearly half its height, and has been caused, doubt- 
less, by some violent agent, ra' her than the gradual opera- 
tion of time; and it is pierced, both longitudinally and 
transversely, with smal cueeee — running ail 
through the building, probably for the purpose of ventila- 


mp.” 





tract has been made with Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell for the five windows of the north clearstory. 
An order has also been given for the exhibition 
in place of various modes of dealing with the 
groining and bosses of the vaulting. In ex- 
amining the site of the ancient reredos, a curious 
discovery has been made, a feretory having been 
found, more perfect and clearer in significancy 
than any at present known. It was ascertained, 
many months ago, that the stone screen behind 
the communion-table was only a casing of the 
ancient reredos. This week the casing has been 
removed, and the ancient wall is now revealed. 
It still bears traces of the former colour-decora- 
tion. At either end of the altar, steps were 
found, leading into a small vault under the altar ; 
and on the east side of this vault there are in the 
masonry three recesses, and two on the west 
side. Doubtless these recesses were the recep- 
tacles of relics of the martyrs and saints of the 
Romish Charch. 


Masonic Hall, Haverfordwest, South 
Wales.—It is the intention of the Cambrian 
Lodge of Freemasons to erect a hall in which to 
transact the business connected with the craft. 
The brethren have resolved to construct it 
upon the vacant space on the southern side of 
Picton-place. The dimensions of the hall will 
be 60 ft. by 36 ft. and its capacities will extend 
to the comfortable seating of 500 persons. It 
will be lighted principally from the middle of 
the ceiling, which will be semicircular in form, 
at a moderate elevation, and flattened in the 
centre; and there will also be a three-light 
window at the extremity of the hall opposite the 
chief entrance. The glass in the windows will 
bear representations of the various symbols of 
the craft, and similar devices will be wrought on 
the corbels. The walls will be wainscoted in 
oak, and there will be cloak-rooms, ante-rooms, 
and various other arrangements. The hall is, of 
course, chiefly intended for the accommodation 
of the craft, but the Cambrian Lodge will permit 
it to be used for lectures, concerts, readings, and 
other instructive and recreative meetings. It is 
proposed to raise funds for the erection of the 
building by a bazaar and by subscriptions among 
Freemasons and their friends. 


The Coliseum at Boston destroyed by 
a Hurricane.—A terrific gale prevailed over 
the whole of New England on the night of the 
9th ultimo, doing immense damage both on 
land and at sea. Among the principal casualties 
was the destruction of the Coliseum at Boston. 
The east end first gave way with a tremendous 
crash. Almost immediately after the sudden 
rush of air which followed demolished the west 
end and the larger portion of the roof, with 
the exception of a small part in the centre, 
which, although considerably damaged, remained 
standing. The walls were somewhat strained, 
although retaining their original position. At 
the time of the falling of the roof, and for some 
time after, it was almost impossible for a person 
to approach the building, as the strong wind 
that prevailed in many cases lifted men from 
their feet, and in several instances men received 
slight bruises from flying timbers and boards, 
which were hurled through the air at a frightful 
pace, Berkeley-street in many cases being piled 
high with the débris. The organ used during 
the Peace Jubilee proves an entire loss, the big 
drum is rendered worthless, and the remaining 
part of the building is in such a condition as to 
require immediate pulling down. No less than 
twenty-two vessels are reported to have been 
wrecked on the coast of New England. 


Report on Parish of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark.—The thirteenth annual 


tained iano 6 seerbes. * Mr. i. Mereaah Oe | report (for the year ending 25th of March last) 


to the vestry, including the sanitary report ot 
Dr. Bateson, the medical officer of health, has 
been printed. The prevalence of scarlet fever 
forms a prominent item in the medical report. 
The benefit of sanitary measures is urged, since 
the general health modifies the mortality, and 
(as we have no doubt) the liability to attack, 
even were the disease, in its origin and spread, 
otherwise independent of defects in sanitary 
measnores. It is Dr. Bateson’s opinion, however, 
that “it has now become an unquestioned fact 
that fever, by which annually in England some 
15,000 to 20,000 are killed, and perhaps twenty 
times that number grievously sickened and 
endangered, denotes a people badly fed, over- 
crowded, intemperate, and using for domestic 
purposes water polluted with excrementitious 
matter.’ This last cause, which is a principal 
one, he adds, can now, since cesspools (and 
pumps) have been to a great extent abolished, 
be got rid of by proper care and sanitary super- 
vision. A remarkable instance of the diminution 
of fever from checking intemperance by the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act at Edinbargh is addaced. 


Scientific Education for Artisans. — A 
meeting called by the executive committee of 
the Yorkshire Board of Education bas been held 
in the Civil Court of the Leeds townhall, for the 
purpose of explaining to artisans and mechanics 
the Government scheme of scientific education. 
The mayor was in the chair, and several gentle- 
men interested in the welfare of the classes 
proposed to be influenced, including Mr. Carter, 
M.P., and the vicar, were present. Resolations 
were passed affirming the necessity of special 
scientific instruction if the manufacturing supe- 
riority of this country is to be maintained, ap- 
proving of State aid to this scientific instruction, 
and pledging artisans and mechanics to use their 





best exertions to promote the object in view. 
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The Sanitary State of Stafford.—<A cor- 
respondent of the Staffordshire Advertiser says :—— 
In the principal thoroughfare, and within a 
stone’s throw of my bedroom window, are two 
places for the boiling of offal, and another for 
the manufacture of tallow candles. The foul 
and sickening fumes from these places penetrate 
every house in the neighbourhood and “ murder 
sleep.” Then the two channels which flow the 
entire length of the picturesque Greengate- 
street are neither more nor less than open sewers, 
and their condition, especially at night, would 
be a disgrace to Cologne itself, the city of a 
thousand stinks. As a people we plume our- 
selves upon being more cleanly than our Con- 
tinental neighbours; but I protest with all my 
might against the people of Stafford sharing 
this credit. Verily they are heathens (begging 


The Iron and Steel Institute.—The first 
provincial meeting of this Institute has been 
held at Middlesbrough, in the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, ander the presidency of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. About 180 of the members of the Lusti- 
tute gave notice of their intention to attend the 
meeting, and about seventy more gentlemen 
were candidates for membership. There was a 
very large attendance, all the principal iron- 
masters of the district being present, and also 
many distinguished strangers. Besides the pre- 
sident’s address, various papers were read ; Mr. 
Isaac L. Bell, of Newcastle, one on “The 
Development of Heat, and its Appropriation in 
Blast Furnaces of different Dimensions ;” Mr. 
Josiah T. Smith, of Barrow-in-Furness, one on 
“Siemens’s Regenerative Farnace,and its Appli- 





cation to Reheating Furnaces connected with 


the pardon of the constructors of tke cloaca) Rolling-mills;” Mr. E. Williams, of Middles- 
mawima). They worship Beelzebub, the god of brough, one on “ The Manufacture of Rails ;” 
flies, and of that from which flies spring, as saith’ Mr. R. Howson, of Middlesbrough, one on 
the prophet Carlyle.” | * The Siemens-Martin Process of manufacturing 


_ | Steel ;” and Mr. J. P. Badd, one on “The new 
Cambodia, Cochin-China. — The ruins 





which have been discovered in Cambodia, gq 
the Revue Coloniale et Maritime, prove that the 
inhabitants must at one time have been as highly | 
civilised as they are now debased. Remains of | 
sculpture have been discovered rivalling those 
produced in Greece in its best days. Weill-built 
bridges have been discovered in many parts, and | 
the expedition conducted by M. de Lagree foand | 
remains of the same and other constructions as 
far as the 15th degree of north latitude. So 
extensive and numerous are these remains that 
they are considered to prove beyond dispute that 
at the time when they were built the country 
must have been densely populated by people 
rich and prosperous to a very high degree; 
indeed, there is positive evidence of the fact in 
the writings of a Chinese traveller, who speaks | 
with warm admiration of the lavish manner in | 
which gold was employed in the decorations of | 
their monuments. 


The Suez Canal.—The working rules for 
the transit of ships through this canal have been 
issued in a printed form by M. De Lesseps, as | 
. president of “the Suez Universal Maritime) 
Canal Company.” The navigation of the canal | 
is to be “opened to all vessels without distinc. | 
tion of nationality, provided they do not draw| 
more than seven métres fifty centimétres (7 m. | 
50c.), equal to 24 ft. 7 in. English; the canal 
being eight métres (8m.) in depth, equal to 
264 ft. English. Steam vessels will be allowed | 
to navigate through the canal using their own 
propellers ; sailing vessels, about 50 tons, will | 
have to be towed with the service established by | 
the company.” There were two Suez Canals, 
one a preliminary or temporary canal, and the 
other the permanent one. On a previous occa- 
sion the Suez Canal was announced to be opened, 
but it turned out to be only the smaller one: in 
this case, of course, the public understand it to 
be the permanent and great canal which is 
about to be opened. | 


| deficiency of 8001. in the funds. 


The Bath City Water Supply.— Mr. Bate- | 
man, C.E., has prepared his report for the Bath 
City Council. “ The gist of it,” says the local 
Chronicle, “ if we mistake not, will be found 
substantially identical with that of our own) 
city engineer, Mr. Mitchell, prepared and pre- | 
sented in 1864, He declares emphatically for | 
resorting for water to St. Catherine’s Valley, as | 
the only certain, sufficien,, and satisfactory | 
source of supply, and attaches little if any value 
to other localities that have been named. He 
confirms, in fact, the conclusions on which the 
Bill of 1866 was framed, so that we are come, 
after three years’ delay and three years’ incon- 
venience, to the precise situation in which we 
were in the autumn of 1865, with all the work 
of preparation and negotiation to do over again.” 
The entire cost of the measure, adds our 
authority, will probably be more than covered 
by a sum of 80,0001.; while any outlay which 
may be made for the purchase of the Bathwick 
and other private springs will yield an ample 
return in the income already derived therefrom. 


The Anti-drink Movement.—An experi- 
ment is about to be tried at Bradford, in the 
way of providing a substitute for the public- 
house. It is proposed to erect a large building, 
in which all sorts of amusements will be pro- 
vided, together with library and reading-room. 
No intoxicating drinks will be allowed on the 
premires. The capital required is 1,0001. 8001. 


of this eum have been taken up b i 
themselves. p by working men 


Process of removing Silicon from Pig-iron.” 


Lincolnshire Sea-side Convalescent 
Home.—The total amount of subscriptions now 
promised is 2,4001., exclusive of the site, nearly 
two acres, which has been presented free of cost. | 
The committee appointed at the general meeting | 
having requested Mr. Fowler, of Louth, to pre- 
pare plans for a building, these plans were sub- 





mitted to Miss Nightingale, and met with her 
approval. On the 3rd of September, the fol- | 
lowing tenders were sent in :—Mr. Clark, Louth, | 
3,5301.; Mr. Pattinson, Ruskington, 3,1901.; | 
Messrs. White & Wood, Alford, 3,1791. 103. The. 
last tender was accepted. Mr. Fowler has pro- 
mised to return one-half the usual architect's | 
charges for plans, &c. All the living-rooms will | 
be lined inside with Portland and Parian cement, 
as at Netley Military Hospital. The building 
will be 180 ft. long, providing for twenty men 
and twenty women. There is at present a 
The Hon. A. | 
L. Melville, the treasurer of the fund, receives 
subscriptions at the bank, Lincoln. 


Hoist Apparatus.—An invention, said to 
be new, is being introduced into the mining and | 
manufacturing districts, under the name of 
Calow’s patent safety hoist apparatus, for pre- 
venting accidents in hvists of mines, works, 
hotels, &. By this arrangement the me-| 





Wew Forge Works at Fontypool-road, 
‘Monmouthshire.—The formation of new forge 
works is in course of ccmpletion. The ground 
occupied will be about 2} acres. A capacioug 
reservoir has been formed adjoining the river to 
supply the works with water. Messrs. Neville, 
of Lianelly, are the contractors for the engineg 
and machinery, a great portion of which is now 
on the ground. The contract for the iron roof 
work was undertaken by Messrs. Steel & Rake, 
of Newport. The roof is arranged in two spang 
of 44 ft. each and 120 ft. in length, supported on 
three rows of lattice girders, which latter are 
carried by cast-iron columns in the usual way, 
The works will be styled the Panteg Forge. 


Paper Carpets.—An American paper sug. 
gests the following piece of domestic economy :— 
Save all your newspapers, and when you get 
enough for the purpose, make a paste as for 
putting on the wall, and lay them down one by 
one, pasting them till your floor is covered, then 
let it dry; then lay another in the same way, 
When again dry, get some wall-paper of a suita. 
ble colour, and paste all over it. When dry, go 
over it again with a good coat of varnish, and 
you have a nice covering for your floor, which 
will wear as long as a carpet [will it ?], and 
look as well as oil-cloth. This is a cheap 
method of covering bedrooms which are not 
much used. 


Dock Work Expenditure at Liverpool 
and Birkenhead.— Mr. Lyster, the engineer to 
the Mersey Dock Board, on Thursday presented 
his annual report of the expenditure on dock 
works at Liverpool and Birkenhead from June, 
1868, to Jane, 1869. The figures were as 
follow :— New works at Li under the Acts 
of 1858, 1859, and 1863, 55,5951. 11s. 7d.; re- 
pairs and maintenance, 80,6641. 15s. 5d.; pro- 
portion of official charges, 4,6401. Os. 7d.—total 
expenditure for Liverpool, 140,9001. 7s. 7d. New 
works at Birkenhead under the Acts of 1858 
and 1866, 71,2891. 9s. 8d.; repairs and main- 
tenance, 22,2541. lls. Lld.; proportion of official 


charges, 3,1861. 8s. 6d.; total expenditure for 


Birkenhead, 96,7291. 10s. 1d.; conservancy ex- 
penses, 1,3831. 5s. 10d.; grand total of ex- 
penditure for the year, 239,0131, 3s. 6d. 


Opening of an Industrial Exhibition 
at Jarrow.—An exhibition of works of art 
and mechanical skill, curiosities, articles of 


chanism is not brought into play by the mere | vertu, &c., has been opened in the Mechanics’ 
slacking of the rope, but when the rope breaks [nstitate, Jarrow. Mr. OC. M. Palmer, who has 
only ; the rope not being in any way connected been designated the maker of this seat of ship- 
with the apparatus. The cage has to gravitate building enterprise, did the honours on the occa- 
before the machine is acted upon. As described gion, The object of the promoters of the exhibi- 
to us, “a bar has on it a lever weighted; this tion is to wipe off a debt which encumbers the 
weight keeps a spiral spring compressed; when Institute. The hall is decorated permanently, 





_ Onslow Gardens, London, 8.W., is 
| and secretary. 


the cage becomes a falling body (i.e., falls at | 
16 ft. in the first second), the support for the 
spring ceases to exist, and it becomes of a greater | 
length, thrusting the eccentric jaws or grips” 
into the slides, and effectually preventing the 
cage descending.” 


The Metropolitan District Raitlway.— | 
At the last weekly meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, Sir William Tite, M.P., pur- 
suant to notice, presented a memorial from cer- 
tain bankers, merchants, &c., of the city of 
London, calling attention to the proposition of 
the Metropolitan District Railway Company to 
continue their railway to the Mansion House, 
and to form a covered way to the Royal 
Exchange; and expressing their conviction of 
the great public convenience that wonld result 
from such arrangement. The memorial was 
referred to the Works and General Purposes 
Committee for consideration in connexion with 
the reference already made to them on the 
subject. In course of the proceedings, Mr. 
Lowman Taylor objected to have a railway 
station opposite the magnificent Royal Exchange. 
Where else, he asked, could they get an outlet p 


Science Instruction for Women.—We are 
very glad to hear of an important experiment 
which is about to be tried at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, to promote the instruction of women 
inscience. By permission of the Lord President, 
Professors Huxley, Guthrie, and Oliver are about 
to commence a course of lectures on Natural 
Science, beginning in November. The fees will 
not exceed a shilling a lecture, with voluntary 
examinations, and the terms will even be lower 
to schools and governesses. Some distinguished 
ladies have expressed thier willingness to assist 
this experiment. The Hon. and Rev. F. Byng, of 

the treasurer 





and in the recesses are painted in bright colours 
a variety of mottoes suggestive of the aims of 
the Institute. The apartment is 80 ft. long and 
40 ft. wide. 


The Liverpool Tramways Company.— 
At an extraordinary general meeting of this 
company, held in London, the contractors, 
Messrs. Fisher & Parrish, reported that the line 
from the Adelphi Hotel to the borough boundary 
is finished; and that the centre line, running 
from the Adelphi Hotel, down Lime-street and 
St. John’s-place, along Dale-street, Castle- 
street, Lord-street, and Chorch-street, and up 
Elliot-street, back to the Adelphi Hotel, will be 
completed this week. The contractors expect to 
have the road ready for public traffic within a 
month f.om the present time. 


Surveyor for Margate.—A special sitting 
of the watch committee was held last week for 
the purpose of receiving the five gentlemen 
whom they had selected among the forty appli- 
cants for the office of town surveyor, from whom 
they intended to make their final choice. The 
committee and the five gentlemen selected were 
present—viz., Mr. P. Coghlan, of Liverpool, who 
required a salary of 200l.; Mr. G. J. Stead, of 
Liverpool, 1501.; Mr. Rumbell, Maida-hil!, 
London, 2001. ; Mr. Watson, of Crewe, 2001.; and 
Mr. Perry, of Stoke Newington, 2601. After 
consideration of the testimonials of these gentle- 
men the committee’s choice fell upon Mr. 
Coghlan, and he was duly informed of his suc- 
cess. 


The Pigs in Fulham.—The Fulham Board 
of Works is determined upon a war of exter- 
mination against the disgusting pig-breeding 
nuisance. The medical officer reports an in- 
stance of eighty of them kept in two narrow 
sheds, surrounded by human habitations. 
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The “ Tentoonstelling ” of Amsterdam. 
Professor Pepper has visited the International 
Exhibition of Amsterdam, and is now giving 
visitors to the Polytechnic Institution in Regent- 
street a most agreeable and instructive account 
of it, with particulars of Holland, and the habits 
and manners of the people. It is done in Mr. 
Pepper’s best manner, good at all times, with 
excellent taste and conciseness, and is illustrated 
from beginning to end by a series of dioramic 
pictures. The building is a permanent one, 
and of considerable pretensions, 


Drinking Fountain for Keighley. — A 
drinking - fountain has been erected in the 
Church-green, opposite to the parish church 
gates, Keighley, at the expense of Miss Butter- 
field, of Cliffe Hall. It is formed of grey Scotch 
granite, highly polished, from the works of 
Messrs. D. H. & J. Newall, Dalbeattie, Scotland. 
On the west side of the fountain is the following 
inscription: — “This fountain was erected by 
Miss Batterfield, of Cliff Hall, 25th September, 
1869. ‘ Let him that is athirst come.’” 





4& New Church for Southwark.—The 
foundation-stone of the new district church of 
St. Anne, Bermondsey, hag been laid by Mr. | 
Alderman and Sheriff Cotton. The building is 
to be in Gothic composite style, and is to accom- 
modate 800 persons. The builders are Messrs. 
Browne & Robinson; and the architect is Mr. 
Porter. 


Epitaph on an Architect.—A writer in 
Notes and Queries says,—On a monument in 
Walton Church (the original parish of Liver- 
pool) is the following epigram epitaph on an 
architect, A. H. H,, d. 1858 :— 

** Thy mortal tenement, immortal germ, 

Hath sunk to dust, while all thy works stand firm, 


O may’st thou at the rising of the just 
Thyself stand firm, when all thy works are dust.” 


Steam Omnibuses in Scotland. — The 
authorities of Glasgow have granted permission 
for omnibuses drawn by patent road steamers 
with india-rubber tires, built by Mr. R. W. 
Thomson, C.E., Edinburgh, to be run experi- 
mentally through the streets of their city. 


Haulbowline.—The Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land has laid the foundation-stone of the naval 
dockyard about to be constructed at Haalbow- 
line. His Excellency’s visit to Cork was marred - 
by very inclement weather. | 


Tke Wolverhampton Free lLibrary.— 
The free library and reading-rooms at Wolver- | 
hampton have been opened in a building which | 
has been rented by the corporation for the 
purpose. 

Carisbrooke Chureh.—<According to the 
Musical Standard, her Majesty bas forwarded a | 
donation of 251. to the organ fund of Carisbrooke 
Church, a place of historical interest. 





King’s College: Arts of Construction.— 
The lectures of Professor Kerr commenced on 
Thursday, October 7th, and will be continued on 
every Tuesday and Thursday, at half-past three. 











TENDERS. 


For rebuilding the Rose and Crown, and dwelling-house 
adjoining, in Chapel-street, Guildford, for Messrs. Crooke. 
Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 





Gross Deduct for Old 

Estimate. Materials. 
WI ccticeecacesies £1,207 10° © ...... £73 15 0 
Dickinson B446- OO -. ccrace 00 
Strudwick som ca oe 
Moon .....0.+5 Descent - 73 8:06 
BOOB cscornoromnenes Coc Se S 8 
Pollard & Son ..... - 1,088 2 4 ..... 60 0 0 
pS eee: 1,073 0 0 
MOUS: capsesedanssens i en 130 0 0 
Beagley (accepted) 974 0 0 ...... 106 10 0 





For alterations and additions to two cottages at Farn- 
combe, Surrey. Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 
Goddard & Son........ te ieaaheebeoanes sss £384 0 0 
Moon & Son 
Atfield (accepted) ....... aneiiean mien oo ee 








For house and offices at Hildenborough, near Tun- 
bridge. Mr, W. G, Bower, Jun., architect, Quantities 








supphed :— 
With Wainscot With Deal 
Fittings in Fittings in 
Dining-room, Dining-room, 
Punnett .......... seseees £3,685. 0 0 .., £3,542 0 
Wheatley . 3163 7 0 «... 3,001 16 0 
ST Sina salina ta aie . 2962 00 ... 2,915 0 0 
Wiltshire (accepted) 2,859 0 0 ... 2,818 0 0 


For house and three cottages at Roehampton, for Mr. 


Broomfield. Messrs. Beeston, Son, » archi- 
tects. Quantities supplied by Mr. Burnett :— 
i ee Ca aE .. £2,942 0 0 
STROBES pipenaeneseenantogs 2,933 0 0 
Easton, pea paupeis 2,339 0 0 
Aviss & Co, (accepted) ............ 2,289 0 0 





Accepted for supplying a new boiler, also for works 
required to be done in setting the same, and for an addi- 
tional coal-cellar, for the Whitechapel Union ;— 


For Boiler. 
Hodge & Son .......... omaemenne £109 0 0 
For Setting, Boiler, and Coal Cellar. 
Woods Brothers | .nccoscccocsecececeseces 538 0 0 





For villa residence in St. Alban’s. Mr. Frank E. Thicke, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Pain & Clark :— 





Arnold £1,150 0 0 
SHOE ....cceseceee 1,100 110 
Hailey 1,004 0 0 
Savage 1,009 0 0 





For oil-mill, grain warehouse, engine-house, chimney, 
&e., at Boston, for Mr. J.C. Simonds. Plans and quan- 
tities 2 Mr. W. H. Wheeler :— 










attinsons .... o ... £7,460 0 0 
Baker ....... ww. 7,200 0 0 
RS RE EIS 6,889 0 0 
Otter & Bee y . ..ccce.ccccscesececcsees 6,800 0 0 
Barnes & Wright.............0.c000+ 6,562 0 0 
Huddlestone (accepted)............ 6,298 0 0 





For the erection of a building on the site of Nos. 22 and 
23, Change-alley, Cornhill, for the ‘‘ Estates Company, 
Limited and Reduced.” Mr. E. A. Gruning, architect :— 


of Pee ee eee £3,890 0 0 
Mansfield & Price ................+ 3,875 0 0 
Fg RESET 3,859 0 0 
SN eysincigna <ctsiniandbiidacanynesie 3,815 0 0 
Trollope & Sone ...........s00+-0s008 7583 0 0 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ... 3,585 0 0 





For the excavation ard construction of a double base- | 


ment on the site of Nos. 11 to 15, Tokenbouse-yard, Loth- 
bury, for the ‘‘ Estates Company, Limited and Reduced.” 
Mr. K. A. Gruning, architect : — 


Hill, Keddell, & Waldram......... £3,619 0 0 
PII GOR ccissetetinescutcnscoviss 3,330 0 0 
Newman & Mann...............000.0 3,276 0 0 
Proliope S BOG ..cssccereeevesses eee 3,140 0 0 





For the erection of two houses and offices upon the 
Conservative Land Society’s estate at North End, 
Fulham :— 


I so svissins ovauinn dnineitionnttenioangans £584 0 0 
ES ee Ts ie 536 0 0 
Taylor & Pitts (accepted)............ 510 0 0 
SGU: inucseninnicsisas tienda ne 500 0 0 





For new gallery and repairs to John Knox's Church, 
Stepney. Mr. Barker, architect. Quantities not sup- 
plied :— 





Johnstone 00 
i er a 300 
Carter & Son 00 
IE, wr scscccncininsabddianss 00 
Mackert & Co, .......00.ccse000 0 0 
ET tanandeiiivndittinsesiatninas 00 





For rebvilding two warehouses, Wood-street, City. 
Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 









ss ciasiistvinlcaaibaiadatanieniat 5,73 00 
TGP. scx cicnsinadiciven wee 5.663 0 

I cocnigessaincensinsoten 00 
Gammon 00 
Pritchard 0 0 
Lawrence 00 
OI dea witntinedicrsiteietenbemntaaicitginn 00 
TK incescenendinitnitenesaeesiesin 00 
haley B etal seccecscessessocssees 4,799 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughas......ccrrsivcccoccee 4,725 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.. ce =$,666 0 0 
pO eee . 4,384 0 0 
Conder (accepted) ...........+.00++ 4,246 0 0 





For erecting a lodging-house in White’s-row, Spital- | 


fields. Mr. Chas. R. Peters, architect :— 
£ 





Warskitt 00 
Christopher, Brothers...... 00 
Langmead (accepted) 00 
Palmer 0 6 
Masters 00 





For erecting three villas in Greengate-street, Plaistow, 
Essex. Mr. Chas. R. Peters, architect :— 
Langmead (accepted) ........... + £700 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cement for Concrete.—Messra, Hilton, Anderson, & Co. ask us to 
state that they made and supplied the cement used in the concrete 
warehouse, Southwark, deseribed in our last. 

J. J. BR. (if the press of either country ciunot iufluence the decision 
of the commissioners as to a railwsy acrors the Straiis, it must be of 
little consequence to prjectors what the press says).—J. F. (the 
Building Act makes owner aud occupier liabie for district surveyor’s 
fees).—Exeter (the metal tiles in question are obtainable in Bir- 
mingham, but we do not give addresses),—H. P. (4 inches). —J. w. 
Louth (brick and stone buildings have been moved in Chicago, but 
we do not kuow weight).—J. A. (see paper by the late Prince Co: sort, 
in Society of Arts’ Journal).— A. J. A—F. B. O.—H, & F.—M. H. L.— 
T. B—C. C, H.-A. K.—F. M—A. W.-BR. K-C. C-—W. W.— 
w.G. L.—R. K. P.—J. B. & Co.—M. P.—J, H.—S.—M. & M.—P, &G. 
—F.T.—B, W. T.—T. P.—W. B—T. & J. M.—H. P.—J. P. 8.—A. & K. 
—J. H. J.—R. T.—T. W.—J. B.—T. & P.—C. & Sons.—S, W.—H. RB, G, 
—A. L.—N. & M.—O—F. B. P.—J. C.—W. P. B. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TeEsTrMontats left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Corres ONLY should be sent. 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 


G4 NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,’ 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 





BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTI. 
FICATE. — Transtation. — “ We, the under- 
signed, at the request of Messrs. J. C. Thompson 
& Co. certify that the IRON SAFES of Messrs. 
CHUBB & SON, London, of which these gentle- 
men are Agents, were exposed for several hours 
to the fire that took place in the offices of the 
National Government on the evening of the 26th 
|instant; that in our presence they were easily 
|opened with their respective keys; that the 

moneys and important documents they contained 
were found in perfect order ; and that these Safes 
are now in use in the National Treasury Office.— 
| Buenos Ayres, July 31st, 1867. 

(Signed) J. M. Draco, 

Treasurer of the National Government. 
Jose Tomas Roso. 

Juan M. ALVAREZ. 

A true copy.—A. M. Bett.” 

A large assortment of these Safes may be in- 
spected, and lists of prices obtained, at CHUBB 
| & SON’S, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 68, 
| Cross-street, Manchester ; 28, Lord-street, Liver- 
| pool; and Horseley-fields, Wolverhampton. 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
,| STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
| SON in the Mannfactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
| estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 





CHOOL FITTINGS.—MESSRS. BANKS 

& CO’8 PATENT REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICED SHEET 

of every artic'e required in a well-farnished *choo!, sent for three 
stamps,-- PARSONAGE WORKS, ALBEKT-AT ABET, MANCHESTER. 








Foolscap Sheets, 2s. per bundle of 100. By post for 26 stamps, 


Pa ’ 
YRACTICAL DIRECLIONS for COM- 
BATING INFECTION, and Pievecting the Spreid of the 
* Catching” Diseases, such as Scarlet Fever, Measles, Small Pox, 
Typbus, &e embodyiug the recommendations of Dr. Butd, Ur. Hard- 
wicke, and others. Specially designed for Distribatios by Gusrdians, 
Heaith Officers, Inspectors, Pour-Law Surgeons, Metical Men, 
Clergymen, Vis tors, &c 
ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccalilly, Loudon. 


vy c * r 

YO ENGINEERS and SURVEYORS.— 
PRIVATE BILLS, new Standing Orders fa the ensuing 
Session, Leve:ling Books, Tracing Paper, Urswing Paper, and every 
requisite for the ue of Eogineers, &c engage! iu the preparation of 
plone for deposit. Plans, &-, Lithographed with the greatest expe- 
dision.—WATERLOW & SONS, 49, Pariiament-stre: t, and 66, London- 
wall, London. 











Imperial 8vo. cloth extra, price 8s. 6d. 
x.Y 
YHE LIFE of CHARLES the FIFTH, 
EMPEROR of GERMANY. 
By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D. F.R.5.B. late Prinpeial of the 
University of Ed nburgh, 
With some Account of the Life and Writings of the Author, con- 
densed from that written by Dagald Sewart, F.R.S. Bdia. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, P.ncra -laae, Cocspside, 








Now ready, price Three Shillings, bouad ia el ath, 
ad . 

HE VALUATION (METROPOLIS) ACT, 
1889, with Introduction, Copious Notes, and Index ; and an 
APPENDIX, containing (6 & 7 W IV. c 96), an Act to regulate 
Parochial Assessments ; (2) & 26 Vict. c. 103) au Act to Amend the 
Law relating to Parochial Assessments in Bagland ; (27 & 23 Vict. 

c. 39), an Act to Amend the Union Assessment Ac', 1802 

By DANBY P. FRY, Eeq. of Livcola’s tun, Barrister-at Law, 
and of the Poor-law Board. 
London : KNIGHT & CO. 90, Fieet-street. 


THIRD EDITION. . 
Now ready, price Ove Shilling and Sixpence, 


YYOo r 
HE POOR-RATE ASSESSMENT and 
COLLECTION ACP, 1859, to Amend the Law with regard to 
Occupiers for Short Terms, aud Making aud © lectins the Poor’s- 
rate, With Introdu:tion, Copious Notes, and Index. 
By HUGH OWEN, Jan. Esq. Barrister-at- Law, 
A List of Forms of above Act on application. 
Loudon : KNIGHT & CO, W, Flees-street 


6 ORKING PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
V HOMES.” 


and illustrated edition of “‘ The Dwellings of the Labour- 

tan Onanans® by HENRY ROBERTS. Evq. FSA. (author of . Home 
Reform,” and “* The Physical Condition of the Lanouring Ciassses "), 
will be found a summary of che efforts at home and abroad to 
s-cure “ H-althy Homes" for working mea and womea. 

“ A most valuable handbook.” — The Builder. 

To be had at the Office of the Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouriog Ulasses, 21, Exeter Hail, Strand. Price 7s 














Deaigus fur Cottages, numbered oa sheet, with Specification, &c, 
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O ADVERTISERS.—The “ILLUS- 


TRATED voce aeay NEWS,” x. first - class pictorial paper, 
publiehed at Bi das a medium for advertise- 
ments of a permaneprt aerobic ~mgy t ro acireulation of upwards of 
380,000 amongst the leading non agpe y of the Midlands, in additi n 
to a current asle im all parts of the United Kingdem, France, 
Belgium, and the colonies. The best a ti ts contribute to its pages, 
and the best writers are engaged upon its literary staff. Advertise 
ments may be sent dirct to the Office, 108, New-street, or throv gh 
the Lendcn and other agente. Appreved blocks inserted — Scale, 
64. a line : after 25 lines, 9d. ; after 50 lines, le. Quacks and other 
objection: able adver iss ments excluded. The “ Ilustrated Midland 
News “ is essentially a fam ly newspaper. 








Sale by order of 
AR. SPILLMAN wi will § SELL ‘by , PUBLIC | = 
AUCTION, at the ROYAL ARSENAL, Woolwich,on MON- 
DAY, 18th OCTOBER, 1869, at ELEVEN o'clock in the forenvon pre- 
chely, the folowing STORES :— 


Nine Steam Boilers, Files, 

Machinery, Founders’ and Lead Ashes, 
Buel, Scrap Iron, 

Sergs Cuttings, 73 «2. Silver, 

Harness, Biankets, 

Canves, Rugs, 

Wheeis, Woollen and Linen Rags, 
Too's, Irish Cars, 

Leather, Officers’ Mess Farnituare, 
Jute, Lifting Jacks, &. &c. 


May be viewed from Ten to One o'clock, and from Two to Five 
clock, on the three working days previous to and morning of the 
bale; and Catalogues obtained at the War Office, Pall-mall; at the 
Tower ; and Military Store Department, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
WIMBLEDON — —The wahuible Puilding Materials of a 
wiy-e ected Detached Residence. 


\ ESSRS. GLASIER & SONS are in- 
4 


structed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Lake 
House, Aibert-road, Privces-road, Wimbledon Park, on WEONES- 





DAY, OCTOBER 20, at ONE o'clock precisely, the whole wi | be first | 32 Norton Folgate, N E. 


put up in one lot, «nd if not disposed «f it will then be seid in lote, 
the vaiuable MATEKIALS of the above-mentioned re idence, which | 
bas only been erected avout fie jea's: comprising plate glass and | 
ether sasbes and frames. 4-panel moulded and other deors, marble | 
chimney-pieres and regi-ter stoves. bandsome carved statuary draw- 
ne-.oom chimmey-pi ce; capital 5 ft kitchener, by Phil'ips & Co. ; 
ft. cottage range, zinc bath and fittings, capital board and timber 
floers, raiters, slates, brickwork, stone paving and coping, lead. 
and the usual fixtures and fittings.—On view two days prior, and 
cata) ognes bad at the Green Man, Parn-y Heath ; on the Premises ; | 
id of the Auctioneers, 41, Charing Cross. 


Walworth<o —— E-tate Siaiovenieete,- _ =~ Genend Portion. -y 
dong Material Dealers «nd O' hera, 


\ ESSRS. C’ STUART BARKER & SON 


are favoured with instructions from the Guardians of St 
Mary, Newingtor, to BELL by ACTION, «mn the PREMISES, on 
MONDAY, OCIOPER }), at TWRLV> for UN® p ecisely, the who'e 
of the 1a vable BUILDING MATERIA! 8 of upwa:ds of 60 Houres, 
8 abling. Factory, and otber erections, now standing in Red Lion- 
street, Milk-steet, Port-stree’, Charles-street, and Boanda:y-lane, 
Walwirih-common, comprising about a miliion of sound bricks, 
large gventities of pentiles, slates, roof and floor t mers, boards, 
stairs, sabes, doors, and fiitinss. lead, zime iron pipes, railing, 
paving, and other materials.—Catalogues seven day« prior to the 
sale may be bad of the Ave‘ioneers, 37, King Wi-liam-street, City, 
E.C. ava 144, Walw urth-road, 8.E | 








PARTNERSHI P.—To FIRMS requiring 
CAPITAL.—Mr. J. LILWALL has Toree or Four eligible Ciients 
With 3.0002 to 5 6001 each (ope with a Jarger sum), open t) J in a 
Good Mercantile Concern. Interview by appoimtment. (Com- 
munications confidential)—14, Walbrook, E.C. j 


ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT in 


the West-end, of comsiderable experieuce, desires a PARTNER. 
SHIP with a Member of the Profe-sion, who wishes to relieve him- 
scl of the official work ; or with a young geatleman of means, with 
a good conuexion.— Address, 836, Office of “ Tne Bu Ider.” 








= Just published, 
7 al 
()° ANTITIES MADE EASY. 
se A quick and accurate method of taking out quantities from 
‘ plans or buildings, with or without a specification. Sent free 
y post for 30 stamps.—addre s, A. C. 5, Northbrook-terrace, Burnt 
r *b-lane, Lee, Kent, 8B. 


BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. | 


ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House | 


Work, Resmsative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, | 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Uall, Marlborough ton, Blenbeim- 
steps, Oxford-street. Work dene by the day, hour, or job, Materials 
found if required.—Address to the Secretary, 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED, who can | 


trece plans, &c. keep a set of books, and superintend repairs 
Salary commencing at A guinea per weck.—Apply, by letter nly, 
rtatipg age and experience, to LEVEL, care of Mc. Patcersou, 
St.tioner, Ca/lum-sveet, EC. 


YOUNTY SURVEYORSHIPS. 


J Ap open competition for TWO COUNTY SURVEYORSHIPS, 
with ma: imom salaries of 506’. and 4001 a year respectively, will be 
be’din DUBLIN in NOVEMBER next. 

The Fxaminations will extend over the four days commencing 
with NOVEMBER 2.4, and t: e five days commencing with NOVEM- 
BER léth ; and will be im the fullowis g subjects of whica Candi- 
dates are at liberty to take up all or any, subject to a disallowance 
cf usa ke for supei ficial kuowiedge :-— 


PAkT 1. 











Maximum cf 
Maras, 
M.thematics, including pe ere: Trigonometry ) 
Algebra, Differential and Integral Caiculus, aud > luo 
Ge metileal Optics. 
Mrchavical Philosopby, including Statics, Dyna- 
in c+, Bydrostaties and Hydraulics, Pu+umatic-, > 100 


aid Heat regarded as a Source uf Power j 

Faperimental Beieuce, includieg Luorgavie Ch:-) 
1 ey Heat, Electricity, aud Maguetisw. 5 100 
BORD 0G I ns cvnces +> oceecens cvsens ” 


Strength and other Properties of a fe and the) 


Calculation of Strains. 5 100 
A. Railway and Canal Engineering ... 140 
B. Maire Engineering, ine using Hariour, Dock, 

cea, and Reclamation Works. 10 
C. Bydreulic Engineering, iuclucing Water Sup- > 

bly, fewa.e, apd Irrigation, 140 
DL. County Works, including Ai hitecture, Roads, } 

Drainage, and River Works. j 140 


‘ 1,00: 
e° Each of the groups lettered A, B, C, D, to include Rates 
Feumates, Specificatious, ane the Mechanical con trivances connected 
with it; an Candidate: will Le required to show that they have 
been engeged in the practice of their profession op adequate works 
tur a me ge me. or bave bed in some other way satisfac tory 
opportunities cf tecoming sequainted with the pract: 
— im some one of the b hes thas ind at v seaianes 3 
esons withing to compete shonid forward, » Jat 
OCTOBER 26, evidence of their age (which most be Seca aenn 
40), avd of their pr fesioual training, to “ i he Secretary, Civil 
— - mmission, Cannon-row, Londun, 8 W, 
Puch further inguines as way be necersary will be mad¢ 
Civil Service Commissioner, with regaid w the age of Candicatien 
aid also as to their health aud character, : 
__ Dublin ublin Castle, 2ud istle, 2ud Octucer, Ase 9. 





W ANTED, by an ARCHITECT, ar an 


AF BIBTANT. App y. ty Jetter, rtating qualificaticn, age, 


ANTED, a BUILDER'S CLERK, inan 

Office where no other Ages pom Must be able to keep prime 

cost, dey and measored accounts, ‘orm the ordinary duties of 
the Office. A young man pre‘erred.— ane stating mae cama 
and salary expec'ed, to No. 920, Offices of “ The Builder 


\ ANTED, a thorou ughly practical WORK- 

ING FOREMAN of JOINERS, in armall Firm. Must be 
energetic and systematic. — Address, giving fu'l particulars and 
refer ences, to A. B. 8, Water-lane, Manby Park, Str«tford, BE. 


ANTED, a SHOP FOREMAN of|or 


JOINERS, Must bave filled a similar situation before. Well 

up in drawing, the management of men, and converting timber.— 
Apply, with reference, stating wages required, and where last 
employed, to 8. G. Post-office, Shrewsbury. 








— 





TO SMITHS AND RANGER FITTE 


\ ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN for 

fa SMITH’S ‘sHOP. One that understands stove, range, and 
hot water work.—Apply, stating weges, &c. to EVERY & NEW- 
MAN, Brighton. 


° : ’ 
\ ] ANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 
Office, a well ducated YOUTH, as Out-door PUPIL. One 
baviog been in an office a short time preferred. No premium re- 
quired —Address, X. Y. Z. Post-office, Newport, Monmouthsbire. 


ANTED, an active Man to TAKE 

CHARGE of a 25-horse power ——— and Boller. Mast 
thor. ugbly understand bis bu-iness, and be to give satis- 
factory references.—Apply, by letter only, ststiog salary, &c.! re- 
quired, ENGINEER, 8, Clifden-road, Clapton Park. 


TO WORKING FOREMEN OF CARPENTERS, 


WANTED. a WORKING FOREMAN of 


CARPENTERS. One that has had the superintendence of 














| Principal in the Supe: viston of Buildings. 


| Polgate 


\ rT ANTED. \* a practical Man, a SITUA- 


thoroughly ucderstands conversion of Koglixh and foreiga timber, 
and is an excellent salesmsn —Address, @. Post-office, Derby. 


\ ] ANTED, an immediate RE-ENGAGE- 


A J ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK or 


| tities, Willing to fll up odd time at beuch.—address, Y. 10, Athel- 


brickwork preferred, for the erection of houses at Lower Clapton. 
: Reference as to ability and sobriety indispensable. —Address, R. C. C. 





TO RUI DERS, SPECULATORS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ J ANTED, by a PLUMBER, well expe- 

riened in every description of new and old work, a JOB 
or SITUATION, in town or country. If for a permanency, would 
fill wp time at other branches if required, or would take a jub piecs- 
work. Aged 83.—Address, PLUMBER, care of Mr. Wheatly, 4, 
Harferd-p'ace, Drury-lane, W.C. 


MASTER BUILDERS. 


“WANTED, "y a practical Man, a SITUA- 

TION as OUT-DOOR FORKMAN. Has had good expe- 
rieme in supe intending the erection and prepar ng the joiners’ 
work for good jobs. A carpenter by trade. Ag=d 41. Good refer- 
ences, — Address, J.€ 25, G yo-street, Vauxhali Gardeas. 








\ JANTED, by the Advertiser (aged 32. 

Married), an ENGAGRMENT. Good practical surveyor, 
dvaughtsmap, and estimator. Understends laod surveying and 
leve'ling. Accnstomed to ae a M. H. care of 
Mr. Chilton. Croach- end, 


UILDERS AND ora ERS. 


\ TANTED, "by the Advertiser, aged 23, 
the MANAGEMENT of a +mall ett oe ene Rtn 








TO CIVIL ENG: SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, a ma RE-EN GAGEMENT as 
RESIDENT ENGINEER or eee. -— Has had the 
entire chirge of extensive public and b'y 
conversant with the drainage and water aver of ae, Is a com. 
petent taman.— Address, A. Z. Post-office, Bradfurd, Bath, 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
ASRISTANT, whe te byron eed os drsaghteman, an 


or perimanent i 04 hei i . vr ee 


WANTED by a me emergent rat 


BUILDER'S FOREMAN, a RE ENG4GEM Carpe: 
reference. — Address, A. B. 2a, My: uthostenet 








Ah. poo 





TO BRICK MAKERS, 


ANTED, Qe SITUATION as OLERK, 


and to Assist in the MANAGEMENT of a BRICKFIELD, 
by a young Man. Aged 22 —Address, H. J. K. Post-office, Hounslow, 





TO BUILDERS AND OTGERS. 
Ww! ANTED, by an energetic Man (Joiner 
sage a ‘Thorough ender ey as BUILDSR'S FOREMAN 


or cunnk’ ot ow Thoroughly’ comuetent in every branck, 
it —Addres, A. B. csreof Mrs, 


Clarke, 6, 1 poe 5 Sse w. 


JV ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 33, 


ference, 8 BITUATION as poe a PAINTER, 








h good re 
! Hoge yg and GLAZ(R&. Com un*>rtake the cbarg: of a 


jb. Can do j -bbing plumbing and gasfitting.—Address, A. B. 
16, Little si Lamb sth-wa fu, ¢ 4 saul 


WANTED, hy a ‘Gereuh sonitiail OUT- 


DOOR FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAG*MENT. Carpenter by 
ddress, A. B. care of Mr. G. Mattocks, i, 








tra*ts. Good references.—A 
Trinity- -street, Trinity -‘equare, 8k 


\ 7 ANTED, by on "ASSISTANT, a RE- 


ENGAGEM ENT. Can prepare floished, working, and detail 
drawings, and ‘swell ap in the routine of an ofies, Under- 
stands perspective.— Address, 916, Office of “ The Balider,” 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 


Carpenter and Joiner, who has had for several » ears the Irad 





of first-class work tn one of largest shops in London, a SITUA- 
TION as SHOP FOREM AN, or Charge of s Job, — Addres-, A. B. 13, 
Thornbil!-bridge-place, C. road, gtoa, N. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


W ANTED, by an experienced ASSIST- 

ANT, an ENGAGEMENT. well acquainted with the 
various styles, constructional, detail, and general routine of office, 
First class draugbtemean and designer Land surveying sad leveliing, 
Address, T. G. B. CHEVELIER, 12, Bell-yard, Tem ple-bar. 


WANTED, by a practical experienced 


BRICKLAYER, a SITUATION as FOREMAN, or Brick- 








measure up work, apd \s « fsir draughtsman, Used to the super- 
vision of boildings and book-keeping. Good references. Bond to 
any reasonable amount. Eight years’ experience. Two years in | 
town.—Address, E. B. B. Mr. Brackett, Stationer, — | 





Colchester, 
OINE 
\ TANTE D, in ENGAGEMENT as | 
IMPROVER. j 19 


Can keep bocks, if — 
London preferred. —Address, C. W. J. 18, Bider-sr.et, Norton 





0 TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


TION as FOREMAN. Long sania in baying in, 





MENT by an efficient GENERAL ASSISTANT. We'l up in 
Go'bic and Italian design, detail, perspective, levelling, &c. Has had | 
the experience of good London and provincial offices, Highly com- 
mendabe testimosials. — Address, ALUHA, Post-office, Walham- 


green, 8 W. 








TO BUILDER: 


ASSISTANT, by s Young Man of practical exvevience. A 
good d anghteman. with a fair kuowledge of measuring and quen- 


stane-terrace, Holloway. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


\ ;ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, 


by « Young Man of practical experience. Is a fair dran.hte- 
msn, With a knowledge of measuring and quantities, References 
good, Salary moderate.— Address, Z. 10, Athel-tane-terrace, Btroud - 
green, Holloway. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

Young Man, we'l up in the duties of the Office. Pirst-c'ass 
references. Salary moderate.—Address, H. C. R. il, Acacia-villas, 
Grange-s< oad East, Dalston. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVR&YORS. 


WANTED, by an experienced Draughtsman, 

an ENGAGEMENT to assist in papeamied’ PLANS, &c, 
for Parliamentary Deposit. Testimonials.—Address, C. EB. Post-vitice, 
Turvham-green, W. 














TO SAWMILT. PROPRIETORS AND BUILD&Rg. 


\ J ANTED, by a steady active Young Man, |\ 


aged 34, a SIIUATION, Can sha pen sawa, work a frame 
eracireular saw-bench, or take the management of « emeli mill, 
No objection te Town or country.—Address, J. W. No, 19, Thomas- 
street, Stamford street. Lam eth, 8. 


WANTED, by a a practical BRICKLAYER, 
& RE- ENGAGEMENT as FUREMAN, orto T ke Brickwork 
+ Ben ag referenccs.— Address, T, c No. 2, Vine-street, 








WaANSTED, by i a ee DRAUGHTSMAN, 
& RE-ENGAGEMENT. Accuatomed to town and omntey 
offices. Salary moderate, First-c'ass re‘ ‘erences.— Address, R. B.x ter- 
gate, gate, Longhborough, 


W, ANTED, a a SITUATION, 2 as Plumbers’ 

ey or pam Bom pew od See ts ee * a 

\ J ANTED, HANDRAILS, STAIRS, or 
GENERAL JOINERS’ WORK, by a practical Man j Patel 


only). Town or country,— Address, B. stuck - ‘orte- 
bello road, ane. bili, Lowaon, W.C. mM, ga ee 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 











aud salary, to A. B.C. Advertiser Office, Cowen! ry. 


WANTED, a RE ENGAGEMENT, by an 
» per 


ABSISTANT, ages 22 








spective, &.—Address, 909, Ome of « of “ ‘The ‘pullder, 


work by the Piece pre ferred. First-class references.— Address, W. R. 
5, Cleveland-street, Mile-end road, EB 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL’ FOREMAN, or Charge of Job. Carpenter by 
trade. Age $l. Good refereaces from preseat and last employer+.— 
Address, W. T. Post-office, Bow-road, E 
PAINTERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


WANTED, by an experienced Man, a 








SITUATION as THREE BRANCH HAND Good veferences 
— Address, G. . @. 0, Hanover-atreet, Pimlico, 


TO HOUSR ‘DECORATORS, BUILDERS, ke. 


\ TANTED, a SITUATION or JB, by a 
steady sngueahie Man, & good P umber, Zineworker. “‘Gu- 
fitter, and first-class Painter. D , and P, Teeive 
years’ experience wir h good work, and used ti mangement. Wages 
taood —Address, D. DAVIs, 5, Old Fish-street, 


if required. — 











City. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WAN TED, » bys an experienced PLUMBER, 


a constant SITUATION or JuB, Pie ework or otherwi-e — 
Address, A. D. 16, Aldred-road, Kennington Park. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, by a 
good JOINER. Seshes and frames, boxiag sbutter:, &c. 

Piecewo:k. Can give first-cl.ses references from leating firins fu 

lendvun. Town or country.—Ad.r-s-, 936, Office of “ The Balléa.” 











TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
SITUATION J PLUMBER. Good references.—Adirets, 
J.P. 5. %, ), Cumming- -street, Penton viile- bith. 


WANTED, a SIIUATION as SHOP 


FOREMAN, or to Take Om of a Job. A thor uzhly 
practical carpenter and joiner by A five years’ and turee 
years’ setcenne— Adana, @. B. 20, Clarendon-syuare, Seymour- 
street, N.W, 








UILDERS AND OTHERS, 


WAN TED, by a respectable Man, aged 36, 


a SITUATION as TIMEKEEPER, STOREKEEIPER, or in 
No objection to the cvnatry. 


any capacity where 
Weston-ierrace, Weston-st ect, 


Good 1eferr nces,—A ddress 
Bermo. dv y. 


trust is "at a 





LDERS. 
WANTED, by « on * Tronmonger’s Assistant, 


a SITUATION as STORE-KEEVER, or Clerk in a Bui ders 
Office. Would make bimself generally wsefal, First-class reference’. 
Address, P. 10, Billiter-street, & C 


a TO ARCHITECTS, 
W ANTED, a RE - KNGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS. Has a good thoroughly practical know- 
ledge of a'l branches ia the bailing trade, Good pear oe aod 
references from Lopdon arebitecta.—address, A. B. 14, @uildfors- 
street East, Wilmingtoa-sjuare, Clerkenwell. ' 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take the 
entire Charge of a Job, either in town or country. Isa —s 
and joiner vy tirade, Can t 


give 
character, ability, &c,—Add-ew, W. J. A. 15, Upper Clifton: Sun, 
Finsbury, KC. 














\ ANTED, to 2 OIN. ‘the Advertiser, in a 
valnable Burl ting speculation, a PRACTICAL BUILDER, 

who can find 2001 or 3001. or would be treated with for tracsfer of 

cemocans of mutual edvantage.—Address, 935, Office of “ The 
er. 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 4s 
WOKKING or GENEKAL FOREMAN of J¥i NERS. Used 

to conduct fult complement of machinery, with saw-mille,— Address, 

T. T. Britannia roa Works, Wharf-road, City-rsad. 











